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Who Charge Within the Bosom 


To fight aloud is very brave, 
But gallanter, I know, 
Who charge within the bosom, 


The cavalry of woe. 


Who win, and nations do not see, 
Who fall, and none observe, 
Whose dying eyes no country 
Regards with patriot love. 


We trust, in plumed procession, 
For such the angels go, 
Rank after rank, with even feet 
And uniforms of snow. 


Emily Dickinson. 
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AN INTERESTING CONVENTION AT 
kkk Be [STAFFORD ge Bese 
fo PR G!HSbeining ~ 
| The Universalists of Stafford have long 
enjoyed a reputation—and it is a good 
one to have—that is, they understand the 
art of making visitors feel “at home.” 
The ninety-fourth annual session of the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention, held 
on Wednesday and Thursday, May 12 
and 13, merely offered another oppor- 
tunity to evidence the kindly, cordial 
spirit which dwells in our Stafford folk. 
And the cookery—well that is ancther 
matter, as is the charming beauty of the 
peace-hushed countryside. 

The first meeting, on Wednesday, was 
that of the Women’s Universalist Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut, which was 
called to order by the president, Mrs. 
Maude B. Foster of Norwich. The re- 
ports presented indicated that the various 
local organizations had experienced a good 
year. Resolutions were passed on the 
death of Mrs. Gay of New Haven, who for 
nineteen years had served faithfully as 
treasurer. The address of the. occasion, 
made by Mrs. Persis Shedd, of Portland, 
Maine, national treasurer, was received 
with considerable interest. The officers 
elected for the ensuing year are: President, 
Mrs. Madelyn Wood, of New Haven; 
vice-president, Mrs. C. C. Champlin, 
of Hartford; secretary, Mrs. Louise W. 
Marble, of Meriden; treasurer, Miss 
Lillian Fischer, of Meriden. 

Following, at 4.45, began the annual 
sessions of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, with President E. A. Tracy 
in the chair. At the evening meeting, a 
congregation which comfortably filled the 
church welcomed the editor of the Chris- 
tian Leader, who spoke on “The Joys and 
Sorrows of an Editor.” 

The second day began with a com- 
munion service presided over by the Rev. 
C. H. Puffer, S. T. D., of Stafford, which 
was followed by the occasional sermon de- 
livered by the Rey. E. A. Lewis of Stam- 
ford. With “Unity” as his subject, the 
Stamford clergyman presented the view 
that this as referred to religious denomina- 
tions consists, at its best, of a spiritual 
fellowship of purpose and not necessarily 
of organic union or identity. He stated 
as his belief that the Universalist Church 
still has a distinctive mission to fulfil— 
that the mass of people still need the 
leaven of the Universalist faith and philos- 
ophy. 

The reports of the parishes as a whole 
revealed no great gains, but indicated 
that the people of our churches are learn- 
ing to give better financial support and 
have in other ways strengthened their 
organizations. 

The resolutions of special interest were 
those indicating the fallacies of the “light 
wines and beer” arguments and calling 
for improved enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion laws; urging acceptance of the Five 
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Year Program by all of our churches; urg- 
ing personal gifts of money to the General 
Sunday School Association; supporting 
the campaign for subscribers for the 
Christian Leader, and condemning com- 
pulsory military training in schools, col- 
leges and universities. 

The recommendations adopted included 
financial aid to the Connecticut Anti- 
Saloon League, the Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Churches, the General Sunday 
School Association of the Universalist 
Church, and to delegates to qualified Sun- 
day school institutes and to the national 
Y. P. C. U. Convention. 

For the second time H. E. Belden, 
treasurer of the Convention, reported 
that $200 had been credited to, and in- 
vested for, each active minister in the 
state, as required by the Connecticut 
Universalist Convention’s ministers’ pen- 
sion plan. The treasurer also reported 
that, as voted by the Executive Commit- 
tee, the investments of the Convention 
are now under the supervision of two strong 
trust companies, in the form of voluntary 
trusts, as a measure of safety. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are: President, E. A. Tracy, Norwich; © | 
vice-president, W. P. Hemming, Stamford; — 
secretary, Rev. G. H. Leining, Danbury; © | 
treasurer, H. E. Belden, Hartford; trus- 
tee, Charles G. Lincoln, Hartford; Fellow- _ | 
ship Committee, Rev. R. H. McLaughlin, ~ 
Hartford, L. L. Hubbell, Danbury, E. A. — | 
Lewis, Stamford. The parish of St. Paul’s, — 
Meriden, is scheduled to entertain the 
Convention in 1927. 

At the conclusion of business, Dr. Frank 
Wilbur Merrick, representing the National 
Laymen’s Committee, spoke convincingly 
in support of the Five Year Program. 

* * 


THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
CONVENTION 


The Massachusetts Universalist Con- © | 


vention, the Massachusetts Universalist — 
Sunday School Association, and the 
Women’s Universalist Missionary Society - 
of Massachusetts met at the Church of the 
Redemption, Boston, May 18-20. 

The most important meeting of the 
session on Tuesday, at 8 p. m., was ad- 
dressed by Prof. Earl Malatt, S. T. B., 
who holds the chair of Philosophy and 
Church History in Boston University. 
He said that people enter the temple of 
God by different gates, the beautiful gate, 
the rational gate, the ritual gate and the 
mystical gate. “The tendency of churches 
is to ignore all but one gate in which they 
are especially interested.’”’ He went on: 
“The important thing is not the gate we 
take. It is the God we find when we enter 
the temple.”” He defined religious educa- 
tion as the application of sound principles 
of instruction to the production of good 
character, and the making God real to 
man. 

An important feature of the evening 

(Continued on page 29) 
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1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


THE “OUTLOOK”? ON THE CHURCH PAPER 


NDOWMENT, says the Outlook, is the way out 
for church papers. ‘Our best colleges need 
endowment. If the church press can not be 

maintained by income from its subscribers and adver- 
tisers, why should it not be endowed? There are few 
better ways in which funds for church purposes can 
be used.” 

This is the conclusion of a long and interesting 
editorial in the issue of May 17. Taking the Continent 
and the Christian Work, which recently suspended 
publication, as a text, the Outlook makes an analysis 
of the situation. Methodist Episcopal journals lost 
$767,346 in the last four years, it tells us. The Church- 
man, Episcopalian, is engaged in a drive for $250,000 
that it may goon. Nearly all other religious papers 
are in the same situation. 

Back in 1830, says the Outlook, the combined 
subscriptions of church papers in New York exceeded 
the combined circulation of all secular papers. Bryce 
speaks of the powerful influence of the religious press 
in the United States. The turn of the tide came with 
the opening of the twentieth century. Now all church 
papers are in the same boat. The secular papers met 
increased production costs by changes in make up 
and content, drives for advertising, use of the best 
statesmanship methods to extend circulation. 

The religious papers stood still or fought a de- 
fensive fight. Twelve million church members still 
take church papers, and the Outlook makes a timely 
and telling appeal to them to wake up and grapple 
with this situation. 

We are grateful to the Outlook for this valuable 
contribution. For ourselves we resolved some time 
ago to assume the aggressive attitude. The other 
editors feel much the same. The first quarter of the 
new century was a hard time for us. The second 
quarter will tell a different story, or there will be a 
startling increase in editorial mortality. The editors 
are uniting, conferring, planning and carrying out 
plans to get on a sound foundation. An important 
meeting of the Editorial Council of the religious press 
is to come in Washington, June 22. 

We are fortunate to belong to a denomination 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containiag 
a revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Edstorial 


which stands near the top in support of the church . 
paper. According to the Western Christian Advocate 
quoted by the Outlook in the editorial referred to, 
“only one in seventeen of the Presbyterians reads a 
religious paper.’’” Among Lutherans the rate is the 
same, among Methodists one in thirteen, Disciples 
of Christ one in.nine. Least loyal of all are the 
Episcopalians, only one in forty-four of whom, ac- 
cording to the Advocate, reads a church paper. Among 
Universalists the rate is nearer one in seven. 

This gives us hope that the $250,000 we have 
set as our goal for the next five or ten years will be 
secured to add to our permanent funds. 

Some of it is coming almost weekly in amounts of 
two thousand, one thousand, or even smaller sums, 
for which the donors take 6 per cent gold notés, which 
support them while living, and insure that their desires 
will be carried out. 

Some of it is coming in the form of legacies people 
have quietly told us about to cheer us on our way. 

But we need more. We believe that a people 
which subscribes and reads will heed this appeal. 

* * 


SPREADING THE CADMAN APPEAL 


N DR. Adams’ powerful address published in this 
issue he urges us not to fail in our respect for 
the uniform of the soldier, but at the same time 

clearly warns us against “the arrogance of the pro- 
fessional soldier who presumes to tell the rest of us 
how to be patriotic.”” Some of the best men we know 
are officers and soldiers, some of the happiest com- 
radeships we have had have been with men in uni- 
form engaged in the service of our country and of 
humanity. In the army and navy there are plenty of 
modest, honorable gentlemen. But there are also 
a great number of intolerant men of one idea engaged 
just now in cracking the whip over the rest of us. 
We are to be driven out of the clubs if in and black- 
balled if we try to get in. Weare to be ostracized by 
patriotic societies. And why? Because we don’t 
happen to agree that high school boys should be 
turned over to army officers to do with educationally 
as they see fit. It does not matter that we not only 
accept the army and navy as a necessity in our present 
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stage of development, but that we love and honor the 
men who represent us as a whole so nobly. Unless 
we fall in with every jot and tittle of the plans as laid 
down by Dwight Davis and Hanford MacNider 
“away with us.” 

Well, we won't get out of the clubs or patriotic 
societies, or take any other orders from these gentle- 
men. If they want all the church people, as well as 
the radical pacifists, on their necks, they can get them 
very speedily. 

One Milton F. Davis, a colonel of the United 
States Army, retired, who has the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal, but who is still in our employment, ¢. e., 
the employment of the people of the United States, 
and who also is superintendent of the New York 
Military Academy at Cornwall-on-the-Hudson, has 
just written to Dr. S. Parkes Cadman canceling the 
invitation extended to Dr. Cadman last December to 
deliver the Commencement address, and citing Dr. 
Cadman’s address at the Bedford Branch Y. M.C. A. 
April 18, as the reason. 

Dr. Cadman has invitations enough. He has to 


decline them by the hundred. The loss in this case _ 


is to the institution and the class which can not hear 
him. But the misrepresentation and attack to which 
this pure, upright, patriotic Christian leader has been 
subjected is an attack upon Chnstans of every creed 
and name. 

Let us remember that it is not an attack upona 
pacifist. Dr. Cadman never has been a pacifist. It is 
an attack upon a man simply because he is against 
compulsory military training im our schools and 
colleges. 

Dr. Cadman’s position should be restated. He 
is for the army and the navy, for adequate national 
defense, for the National Guard, of which he has long 
been an officer, but against turning our boys over to 
the War Department, and on these grounds: 

The War Department is given direct and com- 
plete control of certain parts of our educational 
institutions; the avowed design of the curriculum is 
not only physical well-being but to make soldiers of 
students; all this tramming imbues the mental and 
moral structure of our students with “the conviction 
that preparedness for war and war itself are normal 
relations of nations, and encourages belief in violence 
as the final resort in international differences and 
discourages the efforts now in process to settle such 
differences by arbitration;’ it also unconsciously 
produces in schools and colleges a menial attitude 
inimical to the ideals of world justice and world peace 
for which we went into the World War. 

Dr. Cadman’s final words, says Frederick Lynch, 
were in the nature of a challenge to the churches and 
the country at large and should be read by everybody: 


“In brief, take the War Department oui of the 
publie schools of the United States and keep it out. 
It is unwise and in the real sense unpairiotic to Introduce 
in these schools the very things we denounced so bit- 
terly in our adversaries of 1918. Making military train- 
ing compulsory by college edicts, refusing academic de- 
grees to students on any other ground than academic 
unfitmess, creating the vicious atmosphere of vilifica- 
tion around those students who refuse military training 
as coward and poltroon, is about as un-American a pro- 


cedure as I know. It is entirely adverse to the spirit 
and the principles of the Constitution and the Declara- 
tion of Independence. Ex-President Eliot, Dr. John J. 
Finley, President Garfield, Dean Shailer Mathews, 
President Morgan, President Faunce, and President 
King are typical educators who have registered their 
opposition to this measure. I stand with them and I 
believe I represent the majority of Protestant leaders 
on this issue. At the very least, I repeat the request, 
and ask you to consider it, that the War Department 
be taken out of the publie schools of the United States 
of America. We have refused compulsory military 
training for ourselves. Why should it be forced on our 
sons as part of the price for their education?” 
= ~ 


A PRIZE WINNING EDITORIAL 
NONSCIENTIOUS editors are careful about tak-— 


a Ben ahora 


ing space on editorial pages for anything but > 1 


original work by members of the staff. But ; 
we count it an honor and a high privilege to insert 
here the editorial which has recently been awarded 
the Pulitzer prize for the best editorial written in 1925, 
“the test of excellence being clearness of style, moral 
purpose, sound reasoning and power to influence 
public opinion in the night direction, due account being 


taken of the whole volume of the writer’s editorial » 


work during the year.” The five hundred dollar— 


prize was awarded to the New York Times for the . 


editorial “The House of a Hundred Sorrows,” by” 
Edward M. Kingsbury, published Dec. 14, 1925.” 
The editorial was published to back up the appeal - 
which the New York Times makes every year for the ~ 


“Hundred Neediest Cases””—families found by the or- 


ganized charities which need especial help. 


The walls are grimy and discolored. The uneven 
fioors creak and yield under foot. Staircases and land- 
ings are rickety and black. The door of every room is 
open. Walk along these corridors. Walk into this room. 

Here isa sickly boy of five, deserted by his mother, under- 

fed, solitary in the awful solitude of starved, neglected 
childhood. “Seldom talks.” Strange, isn’t it? Some, 3 
many, children, never “prattle,” like your darlings. 
They are full, perhaps, of long, hopeless thoughts. 
There are plenty of other “kids” in this tenement. 
Here is one, only three. Never saw his father. His 
mother spurned and abused him. He is weak and 
““backward.”” How wicked of him when he has teen so 
encouraged and coddled! Doesn*t he know any games? 
How should he? Do children play? Not his kind. 
They live to suffer. 

In Room 24 is Rose, a housemother of ten. Father 
is in the hospital. Mother is crippled with rheumatism. 
Rose does all the work. You would love Rese if she 
eame out of Dickens. Well, there she is, mothering her 
mother in Room 24. In Room 20 age has been toiling 
for youth. Grandmother has been taking care of three 
granddaughters who lost their mother. A brave old 
woman; but what with rheumatism and heart weakness, : 
threescore-and-ten can’t go out to work any more. ; 
What’s going to happen to herand her charges? Think- 
ing of that, she is ill on top of her physical iliness. A 
very interesting house, isn’t it, Sir? Decidedly a “rum 
sort of place,” Madam? Come into Room 23. Simon, 
the dollmaker—but hand-made dolls are “‘out’’—lives, 
if you call it living, here. Eighty years old, his wife of 
about the same age. Their eyesight is mostly gone. 
Otherwise they would still be sewing on buttons and 
earning a scanty livelihood for themselves and two little 
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girls, their grandchildren. The girls object to going to 
an orphan home. Some children are like that. 

You must see those twin sisters of 65 in Room 47. 
True, they are doing better than usual on account of the 
coming holidays; making as much as $10 a month, 
whereas their average is but $6. Still, rents are a bit 
high, and the twins have been so long together that they 
would like to stay so. In Room—but you need no guide. 
Once in The House of a Hundred Sorrows you will visit 
every sad chamber init. Ifyour heart bemade of pene- 
trable stuff, you will do the most you can to bring hope 
and comfort to its inmates, to bring them Christmas and 
the Christ: 

4 “For I was hungered, and ye gave me meat; I was 
thirsty, and ye gave me drink; I was a stranger, and 
ye took me in. 

“Naked, and ye clothed me; I was sick, and ye 
visited me; I was in prison, and ye came unto me.” 


And we are glad to have such a modest, retiring 
man as the writer made known to the public. 

He has been a member of the editorial staff of 
the New York Times since 1915. He was born in 
1854, was graduated from Harvard in 1875 and was 
admitted to the bar in Massachusetts in 1879. In 
1881 he became a member of the staff of the New 
York Sun under Charles A. Dana. In the book, 
“Dana and His People,’ Edward P. Mitchell, former 
editor-in-chief of the Sun, wrote about Mr. Kingsbury 
as follows: “For a third of a century Kingsbury was 
a prime factor in making the paper’s editorial page 
what it was said by the kind-hearted to be. He had 
most of the talents except that of self-promotion. He 
caught speedily. the inherited characteristics and 
added to these the rich qualities of a personality 
almost unique for exquisite humor, fine wit, broad 
literary appreciation and originality of idea and 
phrase. From 1881 to 1915 many of the notable 
articles and casual essays on subjects a little apart 
from the more obvious actualities were due to that 
very accomplished and exceedingly modest artist 
of the pen.” 


* * 


DR. FOSDICK ON TOLERANCE 


OT all that Harry Emerson Fosdick says in the 
May Harper’s about “Tolerance” is new, but 
nearly all of it is true, and all of it is said with 

such force and beauty that we advise every one to 
read it. For example, when he says that ‘‘intolerance 
to-day is not a sign of strong but of weak faith,” 
he is echoing Phillips Brooks, who told us that the 
tolerant man is the man of positive convictions, not 
weak ones. The real reason the fundamentalists lay 
about with such fire and fury is that down deep inside 
they do not feel absolutely sure of themselves and of 
their position, they realize the steady march of some- 
thing not unlike the waves of the flood-tide coming 
up the beach. Fosdick puts it: “He who thinks his 
gospel needs to be bolstered up by artificial enforce- 
ments, by heresy trials and excommunications, by 
personal discourtesy and defamation, does not really 
believe in the validity and power of his gospel.”’ 

Scores of people also have pointed out the fu- 
tilities of intolerance. Practically all but the blinded 
victims of intolerance recognize that their methods of 
exclusion, proscription and denunciation only serve 
to spread the doctrines which they oppose. With 


what bitterness the intolerant cut off the early Uni- 
versalists, and yet how the truth of God’s impartial 
love for His children grew. Dr. Fosdick says in this 
article: 

“Intolerance does nothing but damage to the 
cause it seeks to defend. . . . Attack a heretic and 
you give him an audience. Condemn a book and 
everybody reads it. . . . Let an ecclesiastical body 
assail an idea and if there is any truth in the idea no 
professional propagandist could advertise it half 
so well. Let a state pass a law forbidding the teach- 
ing of evolution and the universities repoft multiplied 
numbers of students studying biology, and more 
books on evolution are published and sold than ever 
before in the nation’s history.”’ 

But Dr. Fosdick tells us that the inefficiency of 
intolerance “‘lies much deeper than in its inability to 
kill an idea.”’ It diverts ministers of Christ from 
their main task of presenting Christ. In so far as 
they are pugnacious, combative, denunciatory, 
they fail to hold up him “who was full of grace and 
truth.” As Alva Martin Kerr pointed out in a book 
just out to which we shall refer soon, the net influence 
of much orthodox preaching is negative and destruc- 
tive. Some of the people who are loudest in their 
attack upon liberals as negative are the most nega- 
tive themselves. 

The third point which Dr. Fosdick makes against 
intolerance is that it presupposes and teaches that a 
church is a body of people holding the same opinions 
in religion, ‘‘a false and ruinous idea of the church,” 
but one so widespread “‘it will take many a year to 
dislodge it.” 

“Tn union there is strength,’ says Dr. Fosdick, 
“but not in unanimity—there is death in that. All 
life, movement, vigor, progress, spring from inde- 
pendence and variety.” j 

Weshall always have more than onekind of church, 
Dr. Fosdick thinks, but we shall not have 180 varieties. 

Phillips Brooks defined tolerance as the willing- 
ness that other men should accept and hold opinions 
with which we disagree until convinced by reason 
that those opinions are unsound. 

Fosdick puts into it something of insight and sym- 
pathy when he speaks of “‘the fine grace of tolerance, 
with its love of free field and fair play for divergent 
ideas, with its delight in independent diversities of 
opinion and its open-minded endeavor to understand 
and appreciate them, with its willingness to include in 
fellowship and work folk of good-will who exhibit 
many varieties of mind.” 

Dr. Fosdick lives up to this larger conception of 
tolerance by his own mental attitude and spirit in the 
article. There is nothing of bitterness between the 
lines to destroy the effect of what he says. He is 
tolerant of intolerance. He emphasizes the good in 
it—its persistence, obstinacy, doggedness, fortitude 
and narrow driving power, its superiority to the feeble 
indifferentism into which tolerance sometimes falls. 

Universalists also, kindly, tolerant Universalists, 
need to read and ponder these things—to ask them- 
selves if they can rejoice in differences and if they 
are willing to include in fellowship and work people 
of good-will who can not repeat their shibboleths and 
who do not use their pet forms. 


pee BOUT three years after the armistice was 
A &| signed in 1918, great numbers of our Ameri- 
3} can dead were brought home from France 
wipes} for final burial. Several shiploads were 
landed in New York at about the same time, and a 
public service was planned in recognition of this 
solemn and unusual event. President Harding was 
the orator of the day. When he stood up to speak, 
he was overcome by his emotions. There before 
him were the caskets, row on row in military pre- 
cision; hundreds, thousands of them, standing in 
mute eloquence, each draped with an American flag. 
The sight was too much for Mr. Harding. In a 
choked voice and with tears streaming down his 
cheeks, he said, “It must never happen again!” 
Most of us believed it, and echoed that sentiment 
in our hearts. Even then, after the disillusionment of 
the so-called Peace Conference, even after the dis- 


quieting back-fire of national jealousy and diplomatic. 


intrigue, we still cherished the faith which had flamed 
so fiercely in the days of the war. We were still in 
the grip of a kind of emotional ecstasy, stimulated by 
the narcotic of wholesale slaughter in behalf of what 
we thought was a holy cause. We still believed the 
pious phrases unctuously uttered by the disciples of 
Mars, disciples bedecked for the hour and wearing with 
haughty arrogance the vestments of the very high 
priests of peace. The hypnosis was still upon us, and 
we believed what the President said. It must never 
happen again! 

Nearly thirty years ago H. G. Wells wrote a 
fantastic story. According to the plot, a comet ap- 
proached the earth so closely that its atmosphere 
mingled with that of our planet, producing a kind of 
lethal gas which put all the inhabitants of the world 
to sleep. After the comet had passed and the people 
awoke, they were greatly changed. With the opening 
of their eyes came a signal clarity of mind. They 
were aware of their former folly and went immediately 
about the business of building a new civilization free 
from hatred, rancor and strife, a civilization free for- 
ever from the blighting curse of war. 

The World War, about the time America decided 
to participate in it, had produced an exaltation of 
spirit somewhat akin to that—and equally artificial 
and unreal. Thousands of idealistic souls, frantically 
seeking to salvage their dreams, fell an easy prey to 
shrewd propaganda. They were willing to be de 
ceived, were in a great measure self-deceived. The 
sophistry to which they listened provided a haven, a 
refuge, in the time of storm. With pathetic eagerness 
they believed that black was white, that the worse 
was the better reason, and that the warless world of 
which we had dreamed was to come through this 
greatest of wars to end war. But we are sober now. 
The influence of the deadly drug is past. We were 
duped, and we know it. Peace is not to come in any 
such fantastic, paradoxical, contradictory fashion. 
The road to peace is a long one, almost as far as to 
Tipperary, and that, we learned in the tumuli of ten 
years ago, is a long, long way. 
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The Long Road to Peace 


Frank Durward Adams 


It will happen again, and soon, if we are ene alert 
to the situation. Peace will never come and abide 
with men until we create the conditions of peace. |: 
The sentiment that made wars possible, even inevit- 
able, in the past must be changed. We must achieve 
a new set of ideals. We must transform our whole 
manner of thinking. I am aware of something deep im 
my own nature that must be regenerated; and what is. 
true of myself is true of millions of others. The blood 
of four generations of fighting men runs in my veins. 
In childhood and youth that blood was kept hot and 
seething with martial ardor. War was glorified, and I 
was a victim of that heresy of the devil. Now, at 
middle age, I must try to undo it, must endeavor te 
give that impulse another direction. I am terrified 
at what is aroused within me by the sight of flaunting 
flags, by the sound of bands of martial music, by the 
tramp of the feet of marching legions. A jungle beast. 
is there which I must tame; and I know the same 
beast crouches, slinks and slithers in the hearts of 
multitudes of my countrymen. We must create 
something, and speedily, to take the place in the 
minds of our children and grandchildren of the Decora= 
tion Day and the flamboyant Fourth of July of my. 
childhood years, when we were taught to strut and 
preen ourselves, asserting our ability to lick the. 
world and our readiness to demonstrate it at the 
slightest provocation. We can do this only through} 
a sane, deliberate, unceasing and indefatigable process } 
of education. No magic, no hocus-pocus, will do it. J 
We must prepare the human mind for a better order. 
and we must begin that preparation as early as possible. 

My purpose here is simply to point out a few first. 
steps. Before we can have peace in the world, we, 
must disarm the spirit of war. To do that we need’ 
only know the truth about war. Masquerading Mars, 
will slink out of sight as soon as we tear off the tinse! 
and the trappings with which the hypocrite has, 
from time immemorial disguised himself. There are, 
a certain few simple facts | that need to be pounded) 
incessantly into the minds of men. Just four of then) 
I shall mention. 

First, modern warfare is sheer waste, both of} 
economic and spiritual resources. There is no neec 
to quote statistics. You know this is true. Over and 
over our minds have been staggered at the appalling 
destruction of wealth in the holocaust of ten years ago. 
The beauty and the goodliness of many a fair land, 
the fruit of decades of honest toil, were laid in ashes. 
As a result, since 1915 all of Europe has been staving 
off starvation, and with tragically ill success. Since 
that time we have not been without an urgent appeal 
to give to save the famishing from death. And 
since the day when actual hostilities ceased, inter 
national diplomacy has been little more than a sordi 
game of trying to collect war debts, or seeking some 
plausible reasons why they can not be paid. A whole 
generation will no more than suffice to replace th 
material riches so wantonly destroyed. 

Things can be measured, and our loss of things at 
least approximately estimated. But what shall w 


fsay of the spiritual losses of war? They are beyond 
computation and 100 per cent total. Never mind 
what may have been true in the past. I am not deny- 
ing that war may have been a necessary step in our 
emergence out of barbarism. I am not denying that 
war may claim some credit for spiritual gains in the 
past. But I am talking now of modern war, which is 
.tsimply wholesale slaughter, waged without any of the 
heroic or chivalrous aspects of old-time knighthood, 
and in an age when the quickened conscience of man 
-| has made it an anachronism and a monstrosity. Mod- 
-| ern war is spiritual waste, sheer and unmitigated by a 
single appreciable benefit. Think of the loss of life 
alone. Joseph Fort Newton put it none too strongly 
when he said: “War is just the killing of boys, and 
nobody can make anything else out of it... . Often 
a shudder is more potent than an argument, and this 
generation has seen the sea made a cemetery and the 
earth a flaming hell. Ten million boys dead—no 
blurred cynicism, no diplomatic rhetoric, can hide that 
terrible and terrifying fact. Ten million boys— 
fathers of dream-children never now to be born.” 

_. By their imperious truth words like these sear 
and burn themselves into our souls. We know they 
are true. Have we not thirsted in the spiritual aridity 
of the days since that unspeakable sacrifice was made? 
Have we not been groping in a bleeding world, a world 
bereft of its ideals, a world sitting forlornly in the 
dust and ashes of its blasted hopes? How else shall 
we account for the cynical sickness that has befallen 
our civilization? So let us say it again and yet again. 
Modern warfare is sheer waste, both of economic and 
spiritual resources; waste without even a decent 
salvage to retrieve it from utter and deserved execra- 
tion. 

Secondly, war is conceived in selfishness and 
born of commercial rivalry. Woodrow Wilson said 
that was true of the World War, and the country 
applauded his words. Gene Debs made the same 
declaration, and they put him in the Federal prison in 
Atlanta. What a difference a partisan label makes! 
Comes now a great captain of industry with an iden- 
tical statement. In Chicago last January, according 
- to an item released by the Associated Press, Charles 

M. Schwab, chairman of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 

pany, said, ‘“There never was a war that did not spring 

from commerce, with selfish trade motives at the 

bottom of it.””, Has any one ever made a more sweep- 

ing indictment? Mr. Schwab, if he has been correctly 

quoted, admits of no exceptions. He declares that 
there never was a war that was not conceived in 
selfishness and born of commercial rivalry. Never 
is a long time. And this from a man who stands at 
the head of an industry which perhaps, more than 
any other single interest, was profited by the World 
War. What should our super-patriots and our 
profiteers do with a man who dares say such things? 
I have not heard that he is to be sent to Atlanta! 
Can it be because he waited ten years to say it? 

Let us leave out the puzzling complex of Euro- 
pean affairs altogether, not because they are an excep- 
tion to this, but because we are less acquainted with 
them. Let us touch only the high spots of our American 
history and be convinced. What was the Revolution 
but a war against what our fathers felt was unjust 
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taxation? What was the war with Mexico but the 
greedy grab of a vast domain for the extension of 
America’s “peculiar institution,” negroslavery? What 
was the Civil War but a family fight over the same 
issue, an issue made keener by the bitter commercial 
rivalry between North and South? And no competent 
authority will deny that the World War was caused 
and precipitated by the same sinister forces, precisely 
as Wilson said and as Debs said and as Schwab has 
tardily confirmed. 

Here, then, is a fact about war that needs much 
restating and much emphasis. It is a much less ob- 
vious fact than that of waste. It is a subtle thing, 
stirring under the surface; a leaven working secretly 
and finally leavening the whole lump. It is a fact so 
altogether ugly that men hesitate to admit it, much less 
avow it. And when it is once conceded the pike of the 
militarist is broken forever. His appeal is gone. No 
man can be persuaded to die to fatten another’s 
dividends, or even to nurse an “infant industry.” 
Mothers will not sacrifice their sons to shift a trade 
balance from Germany to England, or even from 
Europe to America. Not if they know it. Hence the 
apologist of militarism has always concealed the true 
issue. Always some other and nobler cause has been 
the ostensible one. Human rights have somehow been 
infringed, or a treaty has been flouted, or that ancient, 
hoary and sensitive thing, “national honor,” has been 
outraged! Thus a cloak is thrown over the real 
cause. I have spoken of masquerading Mars. This 
is his favorite disguise, some appeal that will stir the 
sentiment of pity, or chivalry, or patriotism, and lure 
men to face the cannon’s mouth and fight for a cause 
which, at bottom, is a sordid squabble over commerce 
and trade. Let us be no longer deceived. Strip the 
hypocrite naked! Let us reiterate this axiom among 
ourselves and teach it to our children. Waris con- 
ceived in selfishness and born of commercial rivalry. 
In the words of the chairman of our own Commission 
on Foreign Relations and World Peace, let us “think 
and think, and then think some more concerning this 
tremendous problem—how can we avoid war?” 
We can avoid it by teaching people the truth about 
it, by showing it up in all its stark and sordid ugliness. ~ 
Nothing will help more than this one uncompromising 
fact. 

Thirdly, between periods of actual hostilities, the 
spirit of war is kept alive by militarist propaganda. 
Much of it is promoted under our very noses, and we 
do not realize what is going on. Most of our national 
anniversaries are made the occasion for saber-rattling 
and swashbuckling. Even our Armistice Day parades, 
held avowedly to celebrate the making of peace, are 
little more than a militaristic show-off. Last year 
one of our local peace societies asked permission to 
enter a float in the parade. It was flatly refused. 
Those in charge could not see how the idea of peace 
was associated with Armistice Day! Need we look 
for a more typical demonstration of the militarist 
mind, a mind which makes a virtue of overlooking 
the perfectly obvious? Not content with that, cer- 
tain influences powerful in the Government have 
made a desperate effort the last two or three years to 
put over an annual defense day, an exercise frankly 
designed for the purpose of mobilizing all the actual 
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and potential resources of the nation. At first they 
tried to put it on Armistice Day; but the cry of horror 
that went up from every part of the land was too much 
and they withdrew the suggestion. Then they fixed 
upon the Fourth of July, endeavoring to make the 
traditional expression of patriotic joy on that day 
the tail of their militaristic kite. It was a “‘dud.” 
Now the whole scheme has been wisely withdrawn. 
Its purpose was quite too obvious for a sincerely peace 
loving people to stomach. 

Less obvious, and far more menacing, is the policy 
of military training in the schools. If this were 
limited to our colleges and universities, and there 
made an elective course, small objection could be made 
to it. But it is already established in hundreds of 
high schools, and the effort is being constantly put 
forth to increase the number. Its advocates expressly 
disavow any desire to militarize the minds of our 
boys. Rather they emphasize the splendid physical 
training the drill gives them. Tell that to some 
one who does not know better! Actual military drill 
has no more value as an exercise than walking, and 


far less value than almost any form of school-boy _ 


recreation. Did the War Department depend upon 
military drill to get its recruits and its student officers 
into condition in 1917? No, indeed. They employed 
calisthenics, setting-up exercises, boxing, wrestling, 
all of them means developed in civil life and without 
any military suggestion whatever. 

No! Military drill in our schools is designed to 
make soldiers, to teach our boys how to kill. Some 
of us are acquainted with the prescribed text-book. 
I used it for fifteen months in the military service, 
first as a student, then as an officer teaching others. 
Without apology, it teaches the ethics of the brute, 
how to slaughter, stab and kill, without chivalry or 
pity. The astounding thing is that the American 
people will permit in this nation the identical thing 
that made Germany the very apotheosis of militarism, 
and for the condemnation of which ten years ago we 
found no language too vigorous. In the words of 
Dr. Cadman, it is time for the people of this nation 
.to say to its Government, “Take the War Department 
out of the public schools of the United States.” 

One other phase of this peace-time propaganda I 
can not forbear to mention. That is the arrogance of 
professional soldiers in presuming to teach the rest 
of us how to be patriotic. As long as we must maintain 
a military establishment, let us not be lacking in re- 
spect for our professional soldiers. Let us never fail 
to honor the uniform of our country. But that 
uniform indicates one thing only. The man wearing 
it is a servant of the Government, which means all 
of us, employed to perform certain specific duties. 
He is our hired man, paid out of revenues we all help 
to provide, to perform certain police duties in times of 
peace and to fight in time of war. We may not, some 
of us, altogether approve of the general policy, but we 
must help support it willy-nilly, and not yet has the 
time come when we can safely abandon it. Nor does 
the insignia of an officer, regular or reserve, add any 
super-authority to that uniform. It does not give 
the wearer of it any license to assume the role of a 
pompous school-master and tell the rest of us the 
meaning of patriotism. 
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Let me be specific. A few weeks ago Colonel :}y 
Hanford MacNider, Assistant Secretary of War, was) 
sent to Detroit on a mission in behalf of the War je 
Department. He was instructed to make a survey i 
of the resources of this section available in case of jig 
war. So far, so good. It was a perfectly legitimate ;/4 
mission, in the performance of which he should have 3 
been helped and not hindered. But Colonel MacNider J 
could not forego his preachment. In an interview )/} 
with a Free Press reporter, he denounced what he J; 


the expense of sentimental citizens, by railing against_ T 
war,” declaring that the only constructive talk on je 
pacifism has come from former service men, who ad- - 


sincere to study the subject more fully! To point jr 
his moral and adorn the tale he mentioned by name 45 
Jane Addams and Carrie Chapman Catt, two women jp 
the latchet of whose shoes he is not worthy to unloose. 
“They know less about this subject,” he said, “than 
the most ignorant soldier.” What a roar would go jf 
up from the barracks if any humble civilian should 
presume to speak in that way of the leaders of mili- 
taristic sentiment in the army! I deprecate the 
Colonel’s ethics and his methods. Let him, and all 
others in his calling, mind the business for which they ; 
have been employed and try to earn the salaries we |; 
pay them. We are quite competent to judge what is — 
patriotism and what is not, and to arrive at our own | 
definition of pacifism. Military arrogance is irksome , 
enough in time of war. In peace time it is intolerable. - 

One other instance is yet more recent. Colonel . 
Raymond C. Sheldon addressed a meeting of officers _; 
at a banquet in the Tuller Hotel not long ago. They 
were commemorating a battle fought by the “Polar 
Bears” against the Russian Revolutionists on April 2, 
1919. Colonel Sheldon was very intemperate in his - 
remarks, as indicated by the report in the Deftroté-: 
News. “People who talk against militarism do not 
know what the term means,” he said. Well, that - 
will be news to some of us. He went on to say that 
such people may be divided into two classes, those}. 
who judge militarism by the action of the armies of | 
Europe, and a second class, ““composed of nice, gentle} 
people, such as Jane Addams, who are led by subtle } 
flattery to believe they are doing something for World 
Peace.” Lucky Jane Addams! How true it is that 
we are known by the enemies we make! Then the 
Colonel fired his big gun. I want you to get the 
report. “There are,” he said, “‘a dozen so-called 
patriotic organizations that are misled by subtle 
propagandists. They are really plotting the over- 
throw of our Government. You gentlemen should 
expose some of those things.”’ A startling revelation, 
indeed! If these things are so, why does not Colonel 
Sheldon do the “exposing” himself, promptly and by 
name? It is clearly his duty to do so. I'll tell you 
why. Because he is talking bunk, and he knows it! 

These are a few of the outstanding methods by © 
which the war-sj irit is kept vigorous in times of peace. — 
We can never have peace until they are curbed in this | 
and every other nation of the earth. My only purpose 
now is to make you alert to the facts. Your common 
sense may be trusted to deal with them. 

Fourth, and lastly, war, when it comes, is fed by 


rad 
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ate, and hate is a manufactured product. That last 
ause, “Hate is a manufactured product,” is the 


“slogan and keynote of Channing Pollock’s play, “The 


#Enemy.” Dramatically it is not a great piece of work, 
but its theme sounds the paramount issue of our 


“Ftime. The playwright shows us, through the lips of 
“Sliving men and women, how quickly and surely the 


war-spirit turns love into hatred, making enemies of 
‘those whe have been bosom friends. ““The Enemy” 


“lis hate, and he shows us how it is deliberately manu- 


a 
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| minded. 


factured. 

_ Think back and remind yourselves of what hap- 
pened a few years ago. When the war broke out in 
Europe, we were interested, perhaps shocked, but we 
were not partisan. We had our own ideas of the 
merits of the struggle, but we were nearly all open- 
“‘Let the best man win,” about summed up 
our attitude. At any rate it was not our quarrel; and 


} we went about our own business, a good share of 
} which, just then, was furnishing munitions impar- 


} tially to both sides. 


You know very well what hap- 
pened. It was decided somewhere, by somebody, that 
America must go into the war, and on the side of the 
Allies. But at least a strong minority of our people 
were friendly to Germany. Another strong minority 
were honestly neutral. Some were indifferent. What 
was to be done? Americans must be made to hate the 
Germans—a job in which we had the blundering 
help of the German Government itself. Even after 
war was declared, the people were lukewarm. There 
was not enough hate, so more propaganda was called 
for. Carefully and deliberately the “atrocity stories” 
were prepared and circulated. The armies of the 


_ Central Powers were pictured as ravening beasts, no 


less. How well I remember the speakers who were 
sent into the camps to address the men and tell them 
what monsters they were going out to fight. Ninety- 
five per cent of that has since been shown to be false, 
and the remaining five per cent the inevitable ac- 
companiment of any war. But it worked then. We 
all fell for it, and we all began to hate the Germans. 
Any other sentiment was branded as treason. The 
president of one of our great universities was hounded 
from his office and driven into disgrace and death 
because of his refusal to join in the general clamor 
of hatred and vilification. And so the war found 
fuel. In Germany, too, and all the other countries, 
they had their hymns of hate, with the same kind of 
propaganda factories running night and day. 

Always it isso. When we seek for the roots of it, 
we find they have struck deep into our sub-conscious 
life. It is rooted in the propaganda of peace-time, of 
which I have just spoken, and which has provided a 
fertile and ready soil for the sowing of dragons’ teeth 
when the world bursts into flame. It goes back to 
the offices of the jingo newspapers, constantly warn- 
ing against the “menace” of some friendly nation; 
back to the bragging misrepresentations in our 
school-books of our nation’s prowess in wars gone 
by and the never-failing rightness of our cause; back 
to the ideas implanted by the military spirit and 
training; back to the unbridled and irresponsible 
swagger of those whose slogan is, “America First,” 
“Britannia Rules the Waves,” or “Deutschland Uber 
Alles.”’ Let the first hostile shot be fired and this 


iniquitous crop shoots suddenly into maturity. We 
are powerless then to choke or uproot it. Nothing is 
left then but to reap the whirlwind. After the dogs 
of war have once been unleashed, it is always too late. 
War is waste; war is conceived in selfishness 
and born of commercial rivalry; in peace-time the 
war-spirit is kept vigorous by militarist propaganda; 
in war-time the spirit of slaughter is nursed on hate. 
These are the four pungent facts I would lodge in 
your minds to-day. They must find lodgment in 
the minds of the people of our nation and of the world 
before we can more than begin to educaté for peace. 
Let no one minimize the task. We have recovered 
from the ecstasy of 1918, when we thought a new 
world could be born over night. It is along, long road 
we must travel; but the road is straight and the 
destination is clear. We must educate for peace as 
assiduously and more passionately than we have 
ever trained for war. In time of peace, like the 
present, we must be unrelaxing in our efforts, for 
when war comes, as come again it may, we are help- 
less. We must constantly challenge the jingoes who 
rattle the sword and preach the right of might. We 
must stop the spectacular glorifying of war; or, if 
we must have the spectacular, let us make it tell the 
truth about this ancient devourer of mankind. Put 
the whole story into our parades and they will soon 
lose their martial glamour. On Peace Day, on Me- 
morial Day, and on Armistice Day, we may well be 
guided by the example of our friends in Paris on 
Armistice Day two years ago. There they staged a 
parade of “the living dead;” and for this account 
of it I am indebted not to some “pacifist sheet,’’ but 
to the American Legion Weekly, of November, 1924: 

“Europe, weltering in debt and misery, throbbing 
with national! jealousies and hatreds, placed flowers on 
the tombs of its unknown scldiers on Armistice Day. 

But of all the ceremonies on this November eleventh 
none was more compelling than the parade of the 
division of the living dead through the streets of Paris_ 

“Not a drum beat. Not a trumpet sounded. In- 
stead, the tramp of tired feet, the clumping of crutches, 
the creaking of wheel-chairs, the silence of stunned 
spectators. There passed in broken ranks a regiment 
of the war-blinded, each groping man led by a child, 
another regiment of the armless and the legless, and a 
third regiment of those whose faces were so horribly 
marred by wounds that many wore masks. The living 
dead, men with beating hearts but sparkless souls— 
twenty thousand of them. 

“Tt is recorded that after the first moments of 
stifling silence, a tidal wave of emotion swept over the 
crowds and the well-clothed, well-fed and sound-bodied 
wept loudly and unashamed.”’ 


Knowing the human heart, as I believe I do, F 
am persuaded that not many lessons like that, tell- 
ing the merciless truth about war, will be necessary 
to drive the horror of it home to every decent mind. 
With Mars dethroned, peace will come with healing 
in her wings. 

“For heathen heart that puts her trust 
In reeking tube and iron shard— 
All valiant dust that builds on dust, 
And guarding calls not Thee to guard— 
For frantic boast and foolish word, 
Thy mercy on Thy people, Lord!”’ 
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Christianity Is Not on Trial’ 


J. C. Zeller 


&| HAVE no flights of eloquence in which to in- 
| dulge. I would not impose myself upon you 
and prolong the discussion at this late hour 
=} if I did not feel that I had a duty to discharge. 
In view of the fact that the greater part of my life 
has been devoted to the ministry of Christian teach- 
ing, there are certain historical facts I wish to bring 
before you. If my orthodoxy as a Christian man has 
ever been called into question then that will be to- 
day for the first time. I believe in the divine leader- 
ship of Jesus Christ. To me his personality is just as 
real as that of any person in this Senate Chamber. 

However, I also believe in the processes of life that 
some call evolution. I believe that these processes 
are operative all around me. I do not pretend to know 
their methods or what their limitations may be. Neith- 
er do I see any possible sacrilege in any honest study 
that seeks to know and interpret in human terms the 
yarious steps of such development of life. 

Where there is life there is action. 
have life and action there God must be. You can 
have no life without God, for life is certainly no ma- 
terialistic force, as we know it. Obviously the task 
of the evolutionist in its logical sequence is to find 
and know God. The outcome of such study must lead 
men to God rather than towards a cold, materialistic 
atheism. Atheism existed long before scientists 
thought in terms of evolution. 

Darwin published his “Origin of Species’”’ in 1859 
and his “Descent of Man” in 1871. At that time 
America was entering and emerging from the Civil 
War. Fire and sword had taken their toll, and much 
of the nation was in physical desolation and mental 
chaos. As then war brought the minds of men home 
to physical necessities, so again World War has placed 
its peculiar emphasis upon the physical and material. 
It is natural that human faith should be disturbed. 
It has always been so after war. When the tide of 
Civil War was swept back a tide of religious doubt 
and infidelity was swept in. 

Doubtless some of you still recall how Robert G. 
Ingersoll, the celebrated agnostic, was going all over 
the Northland lecturing against the Mistakes of 
Moses and ridiculing the bloody history of the Chris- 
tian Church, and creating infidelity everywhere, 
while in the Southland men like Brann, the iconoclast, 
were disseminating their literature and undermining 
the faith of the people. That was an Age of Doubt, 


*The legislature of the state of Mississippi recently passed 
an antievolution bill. The leader of the forces fighting the bill 
was the Hon. J. C. Zeller, a Senator from Yazoo County. 

In reply to our request Senator Zeller has sent us a copy of 
his address with a letter of transmittal, which is dated Yazoo 
City, Miss., May 12, 1926, and carries the heading: “Zelleria 
Plantations, Arkansas and Mississippi. J. C. Zeller, superin- 
tendent, Raymond B. Zeller, secretary. Our aim: Soil building, 
select seeds, sane r anagement, scientific cultivation, sires, 
pure bred, the exaltation of country life.” 

We think we understand why a man working in God’s out 
of doors, and with growing and developing things, accepts the 
larger faith m a God at work in His world to-day. 


Where you 


compared to which this is an Age of Faith. At that is 
time the churches of America were poorly attended, - ir 
with their membership consisting largely of women be 
and children. To-day the churches have more men 3 
in membership and attendance than ever, and the ‘e 
modern men’s Bible classes in the Sunday schools _ bes 
are one of the outstanding features of our religious . wi 
development. Not only are there more Bibles in- be 
existence to-day than ever, but the Bible is more” be 
widely read and more carefully studied in America_ 
than at any time in our history. Moreover, in recent ~ c 
years the churches have grown in wealth and influence be 
by leaps and bounds, and in the ratio of the rapidity ts 
of their growth have even outrun the growth of the~ 
population of the nation, and, sir, all of this remarkable 
growth has taken place during the time that Darwin 
and Huxley, Tyndall and Spencer, flourished in Eng- 
land, and men like Dana and Chamberlain, Loeb and 
Burbank, have made America their debtor, yet all 
of them exponents of the evolutionary idea. 

The general tendency and implication of this 
Anti-Evolution Bill is un-American, un-Christian — 
and anti-Protestant. As I understand it the purpose ~ 
of the bill, according to its advocates, is to prevent 
unbelief, infidelity and atheism in our public schools. — 
Certainly no one wants these things taught in our - 
public schools. However, what assurance have you 
that if you pass this Anti-Evolution Bill they will not © 
be taught and the evil still remain? Merely to pre- - 
vent the teaching of evolution will not prevent the 
inculeation of the ideas of unbelief in the schools. 
You had infidelity in the schools long before the evo- 
lution idea entered them. Let me warn you that the — 
unbelief that is born of materialism, or under the old | 
creationist theory, is a far more dangerous and deadly 
form of unbelief and atheism than any that has ever — 
proceeded from evolution. For evolution is always © 
the science of Life. There is no science of death. — 
This science of Life has distinctively made this an 
Age of Faith. I have known scores of men in my day © 
working in the scientific laboratories and belonging to 
the scientific associations of the land, and while there © 
may have been a few who had mental reservations © 
concerning the immaculate conception, all of them 
believed in a God and accepted the divine mastery of © 
Jesus Christ. We must not forget that evolution is 
theistic, even if a few would have it as atheistic. 
Men like Clarence Darrow are not fair exponents of 
evolutionary thought. Mr. Darrow’s reputation 
rests upon the fact that he is a great criminal lawyer, 
and not that he is either a scientist or a philosopher. 

When I believe that life is struggling from lower 
to higher levels, and from lower to higher forms and 
expressions, this means to me that God is at work in 
the world, that His Providence is made manifest and — 
that He is revealing Himself and realizing Himself as 
He is working out His final aims in the universe. Then 
why this sudden fear and suspicion? Since when has 
Christianity been in danger? How does it happen 
that Jesus Christ is again on trial, and since when has 
the faith of men been wavering lest some one might 
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away God Almighty in his coat pocket? Away 
vith such childish fears and superstitions. 

Can we never rid ourselves of the age worn error 
‘that religious faith must rest on tradition and belief, 
and that when our religious views are in conflict with 
'knowledge and reason then the latter must be wrong? 
| I repeat, there is no conflict between true science and 
| true religion. There is as much need for reason in our 
faith as there is that reverence shall accompany every 
step of science. The forces that have divided Chris- 
‘tianity and that have poisoned and paralyzed it into 
indifference and decay have always risen from within 

,| the church, and never from the ranks of learning or 
_| the apostles of knowledge. Superstition has never 
r ‘| yet blazed a path nor has ignorance illuminated one 

that could lead an erring soul out of darkness. In 
the nature of things the saints of the church have been 
found among the advocates of enlightenment. 

The source of our present difficulty, and the ex- 
planation of this Anti-Evolution Bill, lies in the mis- 
taken ideas of our so-called fundamentalists. I say 
**so-called’’ because in some instances this school of 
disputants place great emphasis upon ideas that are 
entirely unessential and fail to give the right emphasis 
to those that really are fundamental to human welfare 
and salvation. Evidently Jesus Christ needs to do his 
work all over again, and the whole Protestant Refor- 
mation was in vain. Fundamentalism has been made 
to stand for the literal interpretation and the verbal 
inspiration of the Bible. This position is entirely un- 
tenable, and has nothing to substantiate it but blind 
faith and a total ignorance or complete denial of the 
manner in which the Scriptures have come down to us. 
It is a veiled appeal to fight all of the battles of the 
Reformation over again, and a covert threat to sub- 
vert all of the progress that the Christian Church has 
made in five hundred years. 

While many people swell with pride about the 
great German Reformation, yet few in this day seem 
to know what it was all about. The cardinal doc- 
trine of Martin Luther was “‘the priesthood of all be- 
lievers,”’ that every man was his own priest and inter- 
cessor before Almighty God, and that no person, 
priest, bishop or pope, was to intervene between a soul 
and its God, and on no other basis could there be 
freedom for a Christian man. This was the doctrine 
that awoke and aroused a slumbering Europe. When 
the Reformation began sweeping over the Teutonic 
nations of northern Europe the great Church of Rome 
dared not and did not stand still. Rome in turn 
launched the Counter Reformation. While religion 
tempered with reason will make men out of beasts, 
yet when religious impulses are controlled by passion 
they will reduce men to the level of the savage. On 
came the religious wars with their reckoning of human 
blood. Rome, seeking a formidable weapon, set up 
its shibboleth of an “‘infallible church.”” When the 
Protestants of northern Europe saw the odds arrayed 
against them and the possibility of their destruction, 
they naturally looked around for a weapon that would 
be certain and effective in meeting an “infallible 
church.”’ This they found in their extremity by 
developing the doctrine of the “‘infallible book.” 

While the reformers developed and held to the 
doctrine of an “infallible book,” yet neither Luther 
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nor Melanchthon, Zwingli, Calvin nor Knox, for one 
moment went so far as to claim verbal inspiration. 
This untenable and erroneous doctrine has only come 
in the last few hundred years as a logical sequence, 
and has found most of its misguided following in 
America. Every reformer knew that the Bible itself 
laid no claims to verbal inspiration, that the Jews had 
not set up such claims for their sacred writings, and 
that inasmuch as the Jews had written nearly all of 
the Bible, their attitude, their traditions and history 
concerning it, was the most important historical fact. 
Neither was the doctrine of verbal inspiration taught 
in the time of Jesus, by the Apostolic Church, the 
Early Church, by the church fathers, or by the or- 
thodox Catholic Church of Rome or the orthodox 
Greek Church of the East. 

Does it not occur to you that a Bible with sixty- 
six books and almost as many authors, coming down 
to us through the changes and unheavals of over 
thirty centuries, might contain historical and scientific 
inaccuracies and self-contradictions, yet despite these 
manifestations of human agency it could still con- 
tain the Word of God and be a perfect and sufficient 
guide for the human soul in its journey through life 
towards the haven of the Life to Come? 

The Bible portrays man’s best and highest con- 
ception of moral duty and spiritual attainment, and 
God’s clearest revelation of Himself to men. It was 
never intended as a treatise on science or history. 
The Greeks, Romans and Egyptians far surpassed the 
Jews in the arts and sciences, but in sounding an 
ethical appeal for all time the Jews vastly excelled 
them. Had the Jews been obsessed by the idea of 
verbal inspiration, had their minds revolved around 
the minor, trivial and incidental things of great truth, 
they would never, in the very nature of the human 
mind itself, have published the great precepts, prin- 
ciples and everlasting truths that have stood and 
will ever stand as the Rock of Ages to mankind. Had 
Jesus Christ been guilty of Bible idolatry like a so- 
ealled fundamentalist, he, his words and works, 
would have been lost and forgotten long ago. 

Senators, can you conceive how the idea of an 
infallible book should not be as repugnant to an in- 
telligent man as the idea of an infallible church? Is 
not the position of the Roman Catholic Church about 
as tenable as that of the Protestant Church, and is it 
not a well-known historical fact that both claims are 
presumptuous, although both claims unquestionably 
make a powerful appeal to the person who wants 
something tangible, something absolute on which to 
hang his faith? Has error ever yet carried a torch that 
led out of a mental or moral wilderness? 

Mr. President, I am amazed that any member of 
this Legislature should give expression to the opinion 
that one who believes in evolution can not believe in 
God. If aman bea true scientist he can not believe 
in anything else than God. Some of the early teachers 
of physics taught that molecules were the smallest 
divisible parts of matter. Later they told us that the 
component parts of molecules were atoms. At a still 
later time we were told that these were divisible into 
electrons. Let us proceed one step farther and call 
the smallest invisible parts, the last indivisible 
units of force and life, of mind and matter, autons. 


=| 


Whatever the name or the manifestations of the last 
unit may be, it is a noteworthy fact that no out- 
standing scientist to-day is ready to declare that such 
unit is either mind or matter. He would rather say 
that when such unit or auton functions in one manner 
we call it “matter,” and when it functions in another 
manner we call it “mind,” but that im fact it Is one, a 
unity, the expression of a universal force and life, 
or an expression of God Himself. 

If science has worked up from a materialistic 
metaphysics to one of life and spirit in the last fifty 
years, then why may not religion be lifted from a 
blind faith in creeds, form and convention into an open 
vision based on reason, the everlasting truth, and the 
knowledge of a life-giving God? 

If a Loeb can produce protoplasm in-his labora- 
tory by employing natural forces at his command, 
then why can not God daily do greater things with the 
greater forces of nature at His command? If Bur- 
bank can produce new species, or what some prefer 
to call a near approach to them, then why not ascribe 
as much and more to Omnipotence? Which is pref- 


erable, to believe that.man is made from mud or _ 


made from a monkey? You can not leave out God in 
either case. Which is a greater change, miracle or 
variation of nature, a man developed from a lower 
form of being above that of the anthropoid ape, or 
-for a single cell so small as to be visible only under the 
magnifying glass to develop in a term of twenty years 
into.a man of 200 pounds avoirdupois, six feet in 
-stature, with the control of all of his faculties, made in 
‘the image of God and only a little lower than the 
angels? Which is the easier to believe and which 
requires the greater link, the chasm between the 
anthropoid ape and the lowest negro, or the most 
highly developed negro and the lowest white man? 
And surely you fundamentalists can hardly deny 
that there is some kinship between the white and 
black races. Reject the kinship of race and you de- 
stroy the essence of Christianity. I confess myself at 
a loss to understand how any thorough-going South- 
erner can deny faith in evolution and preserve the 
semblance of consistency between his Christian be- 
lief and attitude on the race question. As a child I 
used to hear Northern preachers arraign the institu- 
tion of slavery, just as Southern preachers at the 
time tried to justify it. Laying all other considera- 
tions of the Civil War aside, I always believed that 
the Northern preachers had the best of the argument 
in using the Scriptures as the basis of their authority 
on the subject. Now if you accept the literal inter- 
pretation of several passages of the Bible you will be 
compelled to admit that the negro before the laws of 
nature, the laws of the state and the laws of God is 
the equal of the white man. However, you well 
know that there is not a man or woman in this entire 
Legislature who believes anything of the kind, and it 
would be the grossest sacrilege to teach such equality 
in Mississippi. All of your knowledge of the two 
races, the training of a lifetime and the traditions of 
generations, cry out against such a monstrous fallacy. 
Either you must reject your literal interpretation or 
you must accept the idea that the white race has been 
evolving for many cycles while your black race was 
shrouded in the savagery of the jungle, and in mental 
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and moral darkness. You must either accept the evo- } 
lutionist view or repudiate every fundamental racial | 


idea upon which our Southern civilization stands. You | 
must remember that racial instincts run deeper and © 


are stronger than the religious instincts ever have been. 
Senators, I wonder whether you realize what the © 
passage of this bill involves. It means that we shall 


cripple scientific teaching in our state schools, col- — 
leges and university, and delegate the right to teach = 
evolution to the private and church schools alone. - 
Is this not another effort by the church to control the - 
state? Two years ago we permitted some dangerous ~ 
legislation of this character to pass. It all seems so | 
very innocent. After Christianity in the form of the © 
church, and I always make a distinction between ~ 
Christianity and the church, secured control of the © 
Roman world, it is a noteworthy fact that the schools ~ 
of the empire began to wane, and the schools of the © 


church began to grow. After the schools of the em- 
pire had gone out those of the church began to wane 
and at last practically passed out. After the schools 
had passed out the Dark Ages came in. On the heels 
of the Dark Ages came the Roman Inquisition. The 
Roman Inquisition came in much the same manner 
as this present movement of intolerance is growing in 


America. At the outset the inquisitors were no more — 
fanatical or dangerous than these Protestant Jesuits — 


of the Bryan school of political theology. In the end, 


on the pretext of saving the souls of men, the inquisi- — 
tors were subjecting them to the most fiendish forms _ 
of cruelty and torture that satanic ingenuity has yet — 


conceived. 


In this hour of political expediency no manin ; 


Mississippi can tell whose soul he may have bartered 


or whose life he has sacrificed by this act of intoler- _ 


ance. I appeal to you that you do not commit this 
folly and bring this humiliation upon Mississippi. 


In the name of the truth that makes men free, in the © 


name of the torch of knowledge that should illumine 
our way, in the name of the Divine Pioneer, and for 
the sake of him in whom I have believed, I plead with 
you, vote against this bill, that we bring no sorrow 
to the fair face of Liberty. 
= 


* * 


Come, leave your candle, book and bell: 
Is the man curst? His face will tell. 
All records since the world began 

Are written on the face of man. 

His lack of love, his lack of awe, 

Speak his defiance of the Law. 

These Heresies are all there are, 

In any heaven, in any star. 


O Judges, when the doubts begin— 
*‘Should he be out? Should he be in?” 
Cali on some little-child to pick 
With hasty glance the heretic. 

For all that have the gift of grace 
Will have it printed on the face. 
Only dark thoughts that darken fate 
Have power to excommunicate. 


Yet there is danger in my plan 

Of finding who is under ban. 

For what if—looking round about— 

The child should pick the judges out! 
“Edwin Markham. 
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Feeling Mexico’s Pulse 
Hubert C. Herring 


Ril is no simple matter to learn anything about 
4] a new country in ten days. This is what a 
group of twenty-two ministers and laymen 
have just attempted to do in Mexico City. 
We went with one purpose: to know something 
| about the people, their problems, their fears, their 
| hopes. We came away with many question marks, 
and some convictions. 

Our reception varied. Some smiled at our pre- 
sumption, and said: “How can you know Mexico 
by spending ten days here? We havespent ten years.” 
Others suspected us of seeking oil concessions. They 
did not know how much money we carried. Some 
accused us of promoting a deep-dyed plan for re- 
establishing the Pope, or of securing governmental 
establishment forsome brand of Protestantism. Others 
figured we were simply off fora holiday. They were all 
dead wrong, and before our stay was over they knew it. 

The members of the seminar group—we called it 
“The Conference on Friendly Relations between the 
United States and Mexico’—soon learned that it 
was no picnic. For ten days we rushed from man to 
man, listening to addresses, asking questions, dis- 
cussing and going over our conclusions. We explored 
the back streets of the Capital, and poked about in 
neighboring towns and villages. We were received 
by the President and members of his Cabinet, the 
leaders in business life, Mexican and foreign, by labor 
leaders, by representative Catholics and Protestants, 
by exponents of Mexican art and music, leading edu- 
eators and thinkers. We sought to hear the various 
sides of the tangled issues which Mexico faces, and to 
balance evidence. 

We return with no delusions as to the extent of our 
knowledge. We learned something of the spirit of 
the people and of those in positions of authority; we 
felt the sweep of genuine democratic feeling in the 
country; we learned to appreciate the peculiar appeal 
of its people. 

It was an experiment which looks a long way. If 
there is to be peace between the United States and 
Mexico, it must be upon the basis of mutual respect 
and affection. Our diplomacy for a hundred years is 
bleared and scarred. We have sinned and have not 
eonfessed. We have exploited and robbed; we have 
done it with much show of superiority and revelation 
of implied contempt. Confession comes before ab- 
solution; it is high time we confess. I speak dog- 
matically; there is ground for it. Let him who doubts 
buy Prof. Fred Rippy’s recent book, “The United 
States and Mexico,” and ponder thereupon. Secretary 
of State Kellogg should read it; so should Ambassador 
Sheffield. It might even be good for Mr. Doheny. 

Mexico has received many guests in its time. 
It has learned to suspect its guests. They come with 
too many requests. They have had money to back 
up their requests. Too often they have used that 
money in rather devious ways. They have been sus- 
pected, not without evidence, of handing guns around, 
of furnishing powder. They were very friendly to 
Mr. Diaz, and Mr. Diaz is not on the roster of Mexican 


saints. When the Indian at last awoke he found that 
the American guests had obtained title to much of his 
best land, most of his oil, much of his mineral wealth. 
Guests are not rated very highly in Mexico. 

The impressions which linger with one are too 
many and too confused to submit themselves to exact 
language. Some things stand out vividly. 

The Mexican people are embarked,upon a cru- 
sade. There is a religious intensity in the air. There 
is a good deal of the French Revolution about it, but 
vastly more sanity and strength. There is something 
of the American Revolution about it, but with vastly 
more clear-cut issues between privilege and exploita- 
tion, between the rights of the common man and the 
aristocracy of inherited power. There is something of 
the Russian Revolution about it; there is the same 
rising in wrath of the peasant against the landholder, 
of the underprivileged against the powerful; but the 
Mexican Revolution is saner, less reckless, more 
constructive in mood. It is an Indian crusade. The 
Indian is in power, and he is seeking to undo the 
wretchedness inherited from four hundred years of 
foreign domination, exploitation, cruelty. There is a 
marvelous lack of ready-made economic formulas 
guaranteed to cure the world’s ills. There is a mihi- 
mum of doctrinaire economics, and an abundance of 
straightforward demands upon the nation and its 
citizens. The Indian wants land—the land which 
Diaz and the Spaniards took away from him. He 
has no particular theory as to land titles or land 
values, but he wants his land. A race of lawyers 
might have found some more tactful way of taking 
it, but the Indian is determined to take it, neverthe- 
less. And who can say that he is wrong? He sees the 
old common lands, the ejidos of the Indian villages, in 
the hands of great land-owners. He hears many 
stories of the way in which those lands were acquired, 
some of them true, some not so true. When Madero 
came with his slogan, Tierra y Libertad! the Indian 
fell into line. He wanted liberty, and land is liberty. 

The exact method of handling that land question 
is difficult. The Constitution of 1917 gave the Gov- 
ernment the right to condemn large holdings of land, 
and to divide them among the Indians. This meant 
great power in the hands of local officials. Local 
officials, as in some more privileged parts of the world, 
are sometimes open to persuasion. Injustices have 
been done. It is not hard to understand the way 
American land-owners feel about laws which takeaway 
that to which they have a deed. Many of them got 
their deeds by methods which were perfectly honest. 
Many of them did not. They all have their deeds, 
and an Anglo-Saxon thinks highly of deeds, powers 
of attorney, and first mortgages. 

The law provided that owners whose lands are 
taken over shall receive Mexican bonds in payment for 
them. Now bonds are touchy things in Mexico. The 
Americans and English have not made a rush on those 
bonds. Most ofthemarestill unclaimed. The owners 
have grievances and have worn a well-beaten path to 
the American and British Embassies. Ambassadors 
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sometimes write notes to Westminster and Washing- 
ton, and then notes come back to Mexico. The Indian 
is more interested in his frijole patch. He does not 
write notes. 

No matter how many bad names are used to de- 
scribe the land movement in Mexico, it is at bottom a 
crusade. Itisspiritual. It isa blow for independence, 
and there can be no independence until Mexico has a 
clear right to do as it pleases with its own. 

The church question is a case in point. . The 
leaders of Mexico have studied history, and they 
know a good deal about ecclesiastics. They have 
decided that Mexico will never be free until church 
domination is removed. They are not attacking 
religion, they are attacking the political ambitions of 
a group which represents the political philosophy 
of Spain and special privilege. President Calles ex- 
pressed this point of view very forcefully in speaking 
to us: “We have no quarrel with religion. We have 
no quarrel with the Catholic faith, nor the Protestant. 
Our quarrel is with the foreign-imposed hierarchy which 
for four hundred years has ever been on the side of 
oppression and ignorance and tyranny. The church 
has encouraged ignorance and winked at vice, knowing 
full well that these are the mightiest weapons of the 
tyrant. They have kept the people ignorant, and have 
used this ignorance to enslave the people to the will of 
the church and the clergy. This spiritual enslavement 
has been the constant ally of the privileged and the 
powerful against the underprivileged and the disin- 
herited.”’ 

The leaders of the church feel that they are un- 
justly used. They quote, and with truth, the tremen- 
dous contribution which the church has made to 
Mexico. They have a right to be proud of many of 
the institutions which Rome has given to Mexico. 
They hold to that ancient tenet of Rome, and insist 
that the law of a country must be subservient to the 
interests of religion. They deny the authority of the 
Constitutions of 1857 and of 1917. They appeal to 
what is to them a higher law, and in the name of con- 
science and of God are determined to resist. We of 
New England should be the first to admit the validity 
of the principle, much as we might disagree with the 
particular applications which they deduce. 

But the Government can not do other than it is 
doing. They will break the power of the church, and 
it will be the best thing which ever happened to the 
Roman Church in Mexico. It will not destroy re- 
ligion. It will not destroy the faith of the common 
people. It may well be that out of this conflict there 
will emerge a new church within the old, a church 
which will furnish the channel for the expression of 
the devotion which is sweeping across Mexico to-day. 
I can not see that Protestantism has anything more 
than a passing promise for Mexico. Its mission schools 
are servingnobly. Its churches are doing something to 
suggest new ways of faith. But our Protestantism is 
too cold, too exact, too unadorned. It lacks grace and 
beauty. The soul of the Mexican is aflame. He isa 
mystic. He sees visions and dreams deams. He has 
song in his soul, and poetry in every fiber of his being. 
The church which is to be the church of Mexico must 
be bigger and finer than either the Roman or the 
Protestant Church. 
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There is bigness in this land, bigness of heart and © 
bigness of soul. I covet for the United States the gifts 
which Mexico can bring tous. I wish that they would | 
send missionaries to Massachusetts and California — 
and teach us some of the things which they know 
about living. 

They could teach us to appreciate beauty. They 
are developing their own art. There is a weird and 
compelling note in it. It haunts one. The mural 
paintings of Diego Rivera in the Education Building 
in Mexico City depict the life and struggles of the 
Indian. They are gorgeously crude and brutal. They 
astound one. They make one mad. But it is the 
experience of many of us that having come to scoff 
we return to pray. 

They could teach us to sing. We have good music 
in America, but we dress up for it, and feel a bit un- 
comfortable about it, and then go to our homes and 
take off our collars, and tune in on station XYZ 
and listen to Captain Dumpity’s Hot Town Orchestra. 
Music doesn’t seem to be indigenous to the soil of our 
souls. We have to keep prodding it, watering it, fuss- 
ing with it. But Mexico—here they know how to 
“In Mexico,” writes Katherine Anne Porter, 
“most of the birds and all of the people sing.”” They 
sing over their babies, and as they make their tortzllas. 
And they have orchestras. The Federal Department 
of Education subsidizes many of them. You find them 
in the village squares and the city parks. They play 
the music of Mexico, with its plaintive melodies, and 
its undertone of poignant appeal which reaches any 
soul that isn’t lost. 

They could teach us courtesy. The welcome to a 
Mexican home is a benediction, and the smile of the 
humblest peon often takes on an indescribable grace. 

It will be a happy day when America is cured of 
its delusions of superior virtue, and is ready to learn 
the art of living from these Indians of Mexico. It can 
only come as we move back and forth across the line 
of the Rio Grande, seeking neither financial advantage 
nor political power, seeking rather to enter into the 
cultural and spiritual wealth which these sons of the 
soil have so hardly won. 

These aresome of the gifts which this band of way- 
farers found in Mexico. Am I too enthusiastic over 
thisnationand this people? Do I overlook their weak- 
nesses and underestimate their vices? It may be. 
The chiefest glory of love is its blindness. It is high 
time we cultivate it. It is not hard if you will give 


Mexico a good chance to get under your skin. 
* * * 


For perfect strawberrying wait till the sun is high 

And take no basket. Let the fields be warm 

Down to their roots. Then choose a meadow 

Of sheeted daisies mixed with buttercups, 

Sloping if possible to an expanse of sea. 

Be sure the clover is abundant there, 

So that you breathe its fragrance with each breath. 

If birds are singing, pause to listen to them, 

Till sight and smell and sound are all commingled 

In one emotion; then, facing north, 

Look for your berries near the reddening leaves, 

And, having found them, pick the ripest ones, 

And eat without delay, staining your fingers— 

So you will find the recipe for summer. - 
Elizabeth J. Coatsworth, 
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Our Prayers Together 


Carol T. Restall 


THE POWER OF JESUS 


And Jesus returned in the power of the Spirit 
into Galilee: and a fame went out concerning him 
throughout all the region around about. And he taught 
in their synagogues, being glorified of all. 

Luke 4 : 14,15. 

And they were astonished at his doctrine; for his 
word was with power. 

Luke 4 : 32. 


Sunday 

And Jesus called unto him the multitude with 
his disciples, and said unto them, If any man would 
come after me, let him deny himself, and take up his 
cross, and follow me. For whosoever would save 
his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall lose his life 
for my sake and the gospel’s shall save it. For what 
doth it profit a man, to gain the whole world, and for- 
feit his life? 

Mark 8 : 34-86. 


We thank Thee, our Father, for grace promised 
for every time of need. Thy Son did not call his 
disciples to a life of ease. Hardships and crosses were 
theirs. We have seen how they were persecuted, but 
were enabled to endure and withal to enjoy “the 
peace which passeth understanding.” As Thou didst 
guide and uphold Thy servants of old, so Thou wilt 
do unto us if we put our trust in Thee. Help us this 
day to meet every trial, conscious of Thy presence 
and sustaining peace. Amen. 

Merrick O. Bennett. 


Monday 


Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon the 
earth, where moth and rust consume, and where 
thieves break through and steal; but lay up for your- 
selves treasures in heaven, where neither moth nor 
rust doth consume, and where thieves do not break 
through nor steal: for where thy treasure is, there 
will thy heart be also. 

Matthew 6 : 19-21. 


Heavenly Father, inspire us with desire and de- 
cision to enter into the best that life holds. Give us 
to see that the cup that runneth not over is evaporating 
—that the life that is not outpouring is shrinking 
and shriveling away. Help us, therefore, to bestow 
both treasure and talent where we may find them 
again in the great Beyond, and in such a manner that 
they may bless some other life in their passing. Above 
all, may we give ourselves so completely to Thee, that 
we shall find ourselves in Thee forevermore. Amen. 

William Franklin Rowley. 


Wednesday 


And he spake a parable unto them, saying, The 
ground of a certain rich man brought forth plenti- 
fully: and he reasoned within himself, saying, What 
shall I do, because I have not where to bestow my 
fruits? And he said, This will I do; I will pull down 
my barns, and build greater; and there will I bestow 
all my grain and my goods. And I will say to my 


soul, Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years: take thine ease, eat, drink, be merry.. But God 
said unto him, Thou foolish one, this night is thy soul 
required of thee; and the things which thou prepared, 
whose shall they be? So is he that layeth up treasure 
for himself, and is not rich toward God. 

Luke 12 : 16-21. 


Heavenly Father, for all the gifts of‘life, we thank 
Thee. When our hearts sigh for gold, lift Thou our 
desires, till the rich graces of the Master be the bless- 
ing longed for. When the many interests of this fair 
world fasten upon us, do Thou draw us by the wooing 
notes of Thy love. And when we say to our souls, 
“Tt is good to live,” may it be no superficial life that 
satisfies, but the life that Jesus came to impart—the 
life abundant, life eternal. Amen. 

Frank N. Merriam. 


Tuesday 

If ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, 
ye shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done unto 
you. Herein is my Father glorified, that ye bear 
much fruit; so shall ye be my disciples. As my Father 
hath loved me, so have I loved you: continue ye, in 
my love... 

These things have I spoken unto you, that my 
joy might remain in you, and that your joy might 
be full. This is my commandment, That ye love 
one another, as I have loved you. 

John 15. 


Blessed Lord and Redeemer, go with us through 
the hours of this day, making our hearts burn within 
us as thou shalt talk with us by the way. May we 
hear thee still saying, “Ye are my friends, if ye do 
the things which I command you;” and by this test 
may we prove a real, reciprocal friendship for thee, 
having its root and flower in love. So may we realize 
the supreme joy of life, brightening every duty and 
transfiguring all earthly things. Amen. 

George A. Tewksbury. 


Thursday 


And Jesus came out, and went, as his custom was, 
unto the Mount of Olives; and the disciples also fol- 
lowed him. And when he wasat the place, he said unto 
them, pray that ye enter not into temptation. And 
he was parted from them about a stone’s cast; and he 
kneeled dowin and prayed, saying, Father, if thou be 
willing, remove this cup from me: nevertheless not my 
will, but thine, be done. And there appeared unto 
him an angel from heaven, strengthening him. 

Luke 22 : 39-43. 


O Master of the thorn-strewn way! Thou hast 
journeyed with unfaltering step over the road where 
we so often falter. Thou didst not escape the thorn- 
thrusts; the stones of stumbling were not removed 
from thy path. Through all these thou madest thy 
way unerring to the crown by patient perseverance 
and gracious yielding to the Father’s will. We can 
know no sorrow to which thou art a stranger, no 
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heart-longing unknown to thee. Teach us thy secret. 
Walk with us in the way we take and hearten us in 
the trying hours. Amen. : 
Charles Howard Taylor. 
Friday 

But the eleven disciples went into Galilee, unto 
the mountain where Jesus had appointed. And 
Jesus came to them and spake unto them, saying, All 
authority hath been given unto me in heaven and on 
earth. Go ye therefore, and make disciples of all 
the nations, baptizing them into the name of the 
Father, and of the Son and of the Holy Spirit; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I commanded 
you; and lo, I am with you always, even unto the end 
of the world. 

Maithew 28. 

Our Father, we need to hear some voice saying to 
us, “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world.”” Speak to us when we are tired. Speak 
to us when we are afraid. Say to our child hearts, 
“T will not leave thee nor forsake thee.” Whatever 
may await us in this day’swork or pleasure, may we go 
forth in the full assurance that we are never alone. 
Nearer than breathing is the great spirit that doth 
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enfoldus. Speak tous that we may hear Thee. Amen. 
George L. Perin. 


Saturday 
Come unto me, all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden, and I will give you rest. Take my yoke upon 
you, and learn of me; for 1 am meek and Jowly in heart; 
and ye shall find rest unto your souls. For my yoke 
is easy, and my burden is light. 
Matthew 11 : 28-30. 


Our Father, show us the meaning of trials, temp- — 
tations and sorrow. May we know that burdens are — 
but folded wings which we may spread and use for © 
Troubles which we ought to bear ~ 

alone and silently, may we bear with the quietness - 
and confidence of faith, and those that we may nightly — 
‘share may we find loving hearts and ready hands to — 
help us carry; and may we ever rest our weakness on ~ 


upward flight. 


Thy strength. So may many hearts be lightened, and 
none made heavier because of ours. Amen. 
Christopher R. Eliot. 


The prayers for this week are taken jrom “Sunlit 
Days,” compiled by Florence Hobart Perin. 
littie, Brown and Company, Publishers. 
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Cruising Close By 
XXVII The Old Homes of the Publishing House 
Johannes 


AT came near being a wasted afternoon 

was turned into a delightful experience 

by a sudden thought. It was one of those 

days when one walks around in circles 
and accomplishes nothing. Outside it was our first 
spring day, sun shining, starlings whistling, the old 
crow cawing on a near-by roof, crowds pouring into 
the subway bound for the baseball park, and people 
acting rebellious in their dark inside offices. “Why 
don’t you go and take that little tour with Polk you 
have been talking about?” said my chief assistant, un- 
questionably glad to be rid of me. “Exactly the 
thing,’’ I replied. 

Polk, who has been with the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House since 1881, had agreed to take me to 
the old homes of the institution to which both of us 
are giving our lives. 

Often I have described for our readers the de- 
lightful walks one can take going from Headquarters 
down to the heart of the old city. 

This walk was one of our best, through the Gar- 
den, past the statue of Edward Everett Hale, over 
the Common, to Brimstone Corner, where we joined 
the rushing traffic of Tremont Street. It is a short 
walk on past the Old Granary Burying Ground, past 
King’s Chapel, to Scollay Square, where we turn: to 
the right down Cornhill. 

Opposite Number 37 Cornhill we stopped and 
looked across at our first home, a five-story brick 
building which the Universalist Publishing Company 
leased in 1862. Here they stayed till 1878. A firm. 
dealing in artists’ supplies occupied it for many 
years after we left, but about two years ago N. J. 


Bartlett & Co., an old firm of booksellers, took it 
over. People who move often or do much buying 
and selling of real estate may lose a sentimental feeling 
for old buildings with which they have been con- 
nected, but those of us who move seldom never cease 
to feel a pull on something deep within when we go 
back where we have lived, or even to the old homes 
of an institution which we know about and love. So 
it was with something really stirring within that we 
entered old No. 37. 

The firm was not new to Polk. Bartlett’s in the 
old days, said he, “was across the street at No. 28 
Cornhi'l, where the Trust Company is now located. It 
was a favorite hang-out for the Tufts College crowd— 
Dean Leonard, Professor Shipman, President Capen 
and others. There they met other congenial uni- 
versity men. I don’t know as I blame them, but it 
used to make me tired to have Dr. Leonard tell the 
boys to buy books at Bartlett’s.”’ 

I picked up a beautiful book on Southern India, 
painted by Lady Lawley and the text by F. E. Penny, 
and bought it because of the exquisite illustrations. 
The philosophy of the book may be expressed in the 
quotation opposite the first illustration: ““The yoke is 
where the gods place it.” 

Then I began to wonder whether, in this build- 
ing, so long associated with Universalist activities, 
there was anything Universalist left. “Where is 
your theology?” I asked the clerk, and he said, “On 
the third floor.” We went up and browsed around 
and finally picked up Shutter’s ““Applied Evolution,” 
Charles H. Eaton’s “A Message from the Past,” 
and Joseph Henry Crooker’s “Church of To-morrow.” 
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They all seemed messages from the past, but we have 
been receiving so many inquiries lately for Shutter’s 
book on Evolution that I buy a copy every chance I 
get, to help supply the demand. I paid 35 cents each 
for these books, and they were in excellent condition. 

The Life of Dr. Eaton had come from the library 
of Elizabeth Holt Goldthwaite, a Universalist minister 
now in social service work, and it had been given to 
her on Christmas, 1908, by A. M. K. I opened Dr. 
Eaton’s book to one Easter sermon which was on the 
text, “As we have borne the image of the earthy, we 
shall also bear the image of the heavenly.” It closed 
' with the beautiful words: ‘““The Romans represented 
death as a black-robed angel with ravenous teeth. 
Christianity and Easter represent death as an angel 
garbed in white, with its face lit up with love, and 
when it speaks to us and we listen and obey, the ever- 
lasting arms of love are extended to us from the shad- 
ows, and we creep into them and are at rest.’’ There 
was a picture of Dr. Eaton as a frontispiece. It was 
true to life in some things—although Dr. Eaton never 
took a good picture. It emphasized the youthful, 
hopeful, sunny characteristics which so endeared him 
to his parishioners and friends. In the Easter sermon 
quoted he said we ought not to bar the doors to those 
who have left us, but keep in touch with them by 
thinking and talking about them. 

Besides these books, I picked up the life of 
Horatio Stebbins, by Charles A. Murdock, brought 
out by Houghton Mifflin in 1921, and “Ian Mac- 
laren,”’ a life of the Rev. John Watson, by W. Robert- 
son Nicoll. Both are altogether delightful biographies. 

We climbed even to the fifth floor and looked out 
of the dormer windows and thought about what the 
old walls could tell if they would. 

Directly across from 37 Cornhill was the opening 
of Franklin Alley. We followed it, Polk remarking, 
“T could run down these alleys opposite the way we 
are going from 16 Bromfield Street all the way to the 
old Boston & Maine Station in Haymarket Square, 
and make it in ten minutes when I had to.” 

At the corner of Court Street just across from 
Young’s Hotel, we paused before a tablet which read 
as follows: 

“Here in 1779 stood the printing office of the 
New England Courant. Here served as an apprentice 
of his brother, Benjamin Franklin. Here 1769-1776 
Edes and Gill published the Boston Gazette.”’ 

It madeus proud to think that we had even humble 
places in the fraternity adorned by Benjamin Franklin. 

We were traveling southerly now—as much as 
one travels in any one direction in old Boston—past 
the City Hall, across School Street at the very corner 
where the old Second Church of Hosea Ballou stood. 
A great bank building now stands there. Our alley 
widened into Province Street—once rothirg but an 
alley—and we passed the old site of the J. S. Spooner 
printing plant. This J. S. was the grandfather of 
the young John Spooner who comes to Headquarters 
now to see about the Universalist printing which his 
house has handled for three generations. 

At the next corner we reached crowded Bromfield 
Street. Just to the left and across the street was 
Number 16, a building which also we held on lease. 
The Publishing House was here from 1878 to 1889. 
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Sixteen Bromfield Street is an eight-story office 
building. Collins and Fairbanks, high grade haber- 
dashers, occupy the ground floor where we had our 
Universalist bookstore. The building, however, is 
new or partly new. 

“Here,” said Polk, “I came as a boy of sixteen. 
Father was just leaving Methuen to take the church 
at Marlboro, N. H. I wanted to get a job. One 
afternoon the Leader came and in it there was an 
advertisement inserted by Charles Caverly, Manager 
of the Universalist Publishing House, saying they 
wanted a boy to learn the business. I‘don’t believe 
it was over ten minutes before I was on my way into 
Boston. And I got the job.” 

“What did you do?” I asked him. “Ran errands, 
did up bundles, waited on customers, swept out. 
We did a big stationery and book business then. It 


From “Hosea Ballou 2d” 
First Home of the Publishing House 
Cornhill—37 is the five-story building second from the right 


was the heyday of Sunday school libraries, too, and 
I remember the ‘reading committee’ used to come in 
and meet to decide what books should be put into 
the libraries we sent out. Dr. Charles W. Tomlinson, 
afterward at Huntington, L. I., for a long time, was 
chairman of this committee.” 

“All that has gone,” I said. “‘All that has gone,” 
he echoed. 

“Whom did you see around the Leader office?” I 
asked. 

“Old Dr. Emerson,” he replied. “‘He came in 
twice a week from Salem. Then there were the com- 
positors, seven or eight of them, setting type by hand. 
Emerson was the whole thing on the editorial side— 
a great old man. Dr. T. B. Thayer was editor of the 
Universalist Quarterly, Mrs. E. M. Bruce of the Myrtle, 
and I often used to see them. The main writers were 
Mrs. Jane L. Patterson, Dr. Almon Gunnison and 
Dr. I. M. Atwood, Mrs. Patterson editing the Home 
page in the Leader, Gunnison furnishing ‘Wayside and 
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Fireside Rambles,’ and Atwood ‘Editorial Briefs,’ 
which were copied far and wide.” 

It was interesting to stand on the corner for a few 
moments and talk of fifty years ago while the Boston 
of to-day whirled and swirled around us and past us. 
There was little satisfaction in the visit to the building. 
Nothing remained of the old Headquarters except 
what was in our minds. Suddenly I thought virtue 
might come into me if I bought a hat there, and I 
sorely needed a hat. Polk dissuaded me, saying it 
was the most expensive place in Boston, but I slipped 
back and got my hat, believing it would prove cheap 
at any price within reach because of the ideas it would 
generate. ‘‘It is the nearest to wearing Dr. Emerson’s 
old hat,’’ I said, “I can ever get’’—a probably quite 
obvious remark to those who remember him. I had 
further justification for the purchase in the fact that 
one of the original firm of Collins and Fairbanks used 
to attend the Second Society. Ina way I felt I ought 
to patronize the firm. 

As we left Polk said: “At Number 14, now a part 
of this building, was Moses Sargent’s store. He sold 
religious books. Upstairs above Sargent was Willard 
Small, another bookseller. He was a unique figure in 
the book trade, one of the best informed men in the 
business. His store was a great assembly place for 
Harvard professors.” 

We were headed for 30 West Street, but on our 
way stopped at 77 Franklin Street to see Arthur E. 
Mason, treasurer of the Universalist Publishing House 
since 1904. ‘“‘What are you doing here?” said he. 
“Visiting ancient institutions,” I replied. ‘““Then 
come in,” he rejoined, laughing. 

Through Mr. Mason we go back to one of the 
most able and aggressive of the founders of the Pub- 
lishing House—John D. W. Joy, his father-in-law. 
We told Mr. Mason what we were doing and he made 
valuable suggestions and told us interesting facts. 
Among other things he said: “While the Publishing 
House was in its rented quarters on Bromfield Street 
it came into possession of the fine old house in Colon- 
nade Row on Tremont Street opposite the Common, 
which had been the home of Thomas A. Goddard and 
his wife. Before the House could move in the property 
became so valuable that it was sold at a very advan- 
tageous price, and to-day the land value of this 
property is something over $300,000. Then the 
property at 30 West Street was purchased and 
adapted to the use of the House and occupied for 
many years, till the advance of business made it too 
expensive a property for our occupancy and it too 
was sold at a very satisfactory advance over the first 
cost.” 

All the information I have been able to get about 
the real estate held by the Publishing House in the 
past is that they always have made money—not like 
gamblers but like careful investors who looked before 
they leaped and moved on when it was time. 

The Publishing House moved to 30 West Street 
in 1889, to 359 Boylston Street, Jan. 1, 1910, and to 
176 Newbury Street in January, 1922. All these 
moves were profitable financially. 

This day there was only a great hole in the ground 
at 30 West Street. A big office building is to go up. 
This hole backed up to another great hole where the 


old Boston Theater is being pulled down to make way | 
for a splendid memorial theater to the late B. F. 
Keith. 

We looked into the holes, glad that our Publish- 
ing House funds had not been sunk in them. 

Here we were in the presence of memories vivid 
to a larger number of us. Here Emerson, Atwood, 


Bisbee, Mead, served as editors. Here Endicott } 


did faithful, effective work as manager, Mr. Nash 
succeeding him just as the Publishing House moved 
to Boylston Street. : 

The Publishing House stayed at Boylston Street — 
only twelve years, and then bought the large dwelling ~ 
house at 176 Newbury Street, and rigged it over for 


our purposes and for a denominational headquarters — 


simply because the Boylston Street property had 
become too valuable for us to occupy ourselves. 
We could get along with a much cheaper rent. 

A few young men interested in the Universalist 
Church have bought 174 Newbury Street, adjoining 
the Publishing House, and have formed what they call 
the “Murray Trust.”” The object is to hold property 


.. the Publishing House may have to occupy eventually, 


or make it possible to dispose of the two places to 
better advantage if that seems the best thing to do. 

And how did the organization which has lived in 
all these “homes’”’ get its start? That too is an in- 
teresting story. 

The initial step toward the establishing of the 
Universalist Publishing House took place April 30, 
1862. It came out of a meeting of a few people who 
were interested in organizing a corporation to publish — 
Universalist periodicals and books “‘in which all the 
profits should go to improve their quality and ef- 
ficiency.” 

There is just one copy in existence of a catalogue 
of the Universalist Publishing House, with a short 
history of the house and an outline of its plan of or- 
ganization, brought out in 1885. In this a statement 
is made that these organizers of the Publishing House 
believed that “if a Universalist paper made a thou- 
sand dollars a year over and above expenses, that 
thousand dollars, instead of accruing to the private 
interests of the publisher, should be expended on the 
paper itself, or, if any part of this sum was otherwise 
appropriated, it should still be used in some way for 
the good of the cause.” : 

That is the way the business has been carried on 
ever since. 

The original plan involved forming a joint stock 
corporation with 250 shares to be controlled by a 
board of trustees, and purchasing the Christian Free- - 
man and the Trumpet from the private owners, com- 
bining them and holding them in trust for the de- 
nomination. All this was accomplished. 

The chairman of the original meeting was John 
D. W. Joy, the clerk was the Rev. J. S. Barry, pastor 
of the Roxbury Universalist church before Dr. A. J. 
Patterson. 

Before action was taken the essential features of 
the plan were submitted to the executive committee 
of the Massachusetts Universalist Convention, which 
passed a resolution of approval, saying “‘it would 
greatly subserve the present and future interests of 
our cause.”’ xf 
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The names of the signers of the resolution are as 
follows: R. Tomlinson, Charles Foster, Henry B. Met- 
calf, Thomas A. Goddard, E. Hewitt, J. J. Twiss, 
John D. W. Joy, John S. Barry, Sumner Ellis, N. K. 
Noble, W. Mecorney. 

Among the original subscribers to the stock were 


_ the following Universalist ministers: Boston, A. A. 
| Miner, J. 8. Cantwell; Roxbury, J. G. Bartholomew; 


Lynn, S. Ellis; Lowell, J. J. Twiss; Medford, J. S. 
Barry; Cambridgeport, C. R. Moor; Brighton, J. 


_ Eastwood; Somerville, D. H. Clark, G. H. Emerson; 
-| Chelsea, C. H. Leonard; South Dedham, M. R. 
-| Leonard; West Cambridge, W. E. Gibbs; Plymouth, 


R. Tomlinson; Weymouth, E. Hewitt; East Cambridge, 
S. L. Roripaugh; Haverhill, J. W. Hanson; Dudley, 
J. Baker; Concord, N. H., J. H. Moore; Hudson, N. Y., 


A. R. Abbott; Providence, R. I., C. H. Fay, J. G. 
Adams. 

The new stock company appointed a committee of 
five to confer with the proprietors of the several New 
England Universalist papers with a view to purchase 
and consolidation. All the men on this committee of 
five were strong Universalists. They were: Dr. A. A. 
Miner and Dr. G. H. Emerson, who became the editor 
of the combined papers, and Messrs. John D. W. Joy, 
Henry B. Metcalf and W. H. Ireland.. Dr. Miner of 
course is known to all Universalists as the second pastor 
of the Second Church in Boston, one of the most dis- 
tinguished preachers we ever had, Dr. Emerson as 
one of the great editors of the controversial period. 
John D. W. Joy was a leading commission man of 
Boston, Henry B. Metcalf a manufacturer of hair- 
cloth and other products, who lived at Pawtucket, 
R. I., and W. H. Ireland, a solid business man of 
Boston, was known to all of his friends as “Deacon 
Ireland”’ of the old Shawmut Church. 

This committee had interviews and correspond- 
ence with the proprietors of the different Universalist 
New England papers, and decided that nothing could 
be done about purchasing any of them excepting the 
Trumpet and Freeman, the two papers having been 
united. Negotiations did not get along very rapidly, 
and, meantime, the committee reported to a board of 
officers, as follows: James O. Curtis, president; New- 
ton Talbot, Latimer W. Ballou, Joseph Day, J. G. 
Bartholomew, J. D. W. Joy, A. A. Miner, directors; 
and J. S. Barry, clerk. Moses Mellen was subse- 
quently appointed treasurer. The whole business 
of negotiation with the proprietors of the Trwmpet 
and Freeman was referred to these new directors. 

Ultimately, a board of referees was chosen, con- 
sisting of two laymen and three ministers. On the 
board were the Rev. Russell Tomlinson, the Rev. 
John Boyden and the Rev. L. R. Paige, D. D. The 
two laymen were William Lee and J. R. Elliot. They 
succeeded in their task, and the corporation took pos- 
session of the paper on Oct. 30, 1862. 

The old articles of association provided that when 
the profits of the business should have paid expenses 
and redeemed the stock, the rights and the property 
of the corporation were to be transferred to a board 
of trustees to be held in trust forever ‘for the in- 
terests of the denomination of Universalists.’’ In ad- 
dition to the men mentioned above, the articles of 
association were signed on March 20, 1862, by Thos. 
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A. Goddard, founder of Goddard Seminary, one of 
the most generous of the Boston Universalists of his 
day. 

I was interested to see that after the purchase of 
the Trumpet and Freeman the Rev. Sylvanus Cobb 
was retained as one of the editors, his name preceding 
that of the Rev. G. H. Emerson, as he was the older 
man, and Mr. F. A. Pierce became the agent. The 
Myrtle, which was published for many years, was con- 
tinued under the editorial management of the Rev. 
J. G. Adams, father of John Coleman Adams, and he 
was succeeded by Mrs. H. A. Bingham. Dr. Cobb 
retained his connection with the paper until June 1, 
1864. At that time the Rev. R. A. Ballou was ap- 
pointed agent in place of Mr. Pierce. 

Soon after the purchase the name of the paper 
was changed to the Universalist. Between May, 1867, 
and April 1, 1872, the Rev. I. M. Atwood was editor 
of the Universalist, Dr. Emerson taking control again 
on April 1, 1872. 

Within eight and one-half years of the organiza- 
tion of the corporation, the object of the founders of 
the house was attained. All liabilities were paid, 
the stock was canceled and the property turned over 
in trust to the board. 

The following are the names of members of the 
first board elected: A. A. Miner, John D. W. Joy, 
Newton Talbot, John M. Lincoln, R. M. Bailey, of 
Boston; Henry B. Metcalf, Winchester; L. R. Paige, 
Cambridge; Mrs. N. T. Monroe, Somerville; Mrs. 
C. M. Sawyer, Medford; R. A. Ballou, Boston; B. F. 
Doak, 2d, Lynn; Henry D. Williams, West Roxbury; 
George Hill, South Dedham; William H. Finney, 
Charlestown; Olney Arnold, Pawtucket, R. I.; H. W. 
Rugg, Providence, R. I.;S. C. Hubbard, Middletown, 
Conn.; F. §8. Bliss, Barre, Vt.; J. H. Farnsworth, 
Springfield, Vt.; Moses Humphrey, Concord, N. H.; 
N. G. Hichborn, Stockton, Me. 

In 1878, a year of especial interest to the writer, 
as it was the year when he came into the world, the 
permanent funds of the Publishing House were 
started with the following gifts: Donations, $45, 
legacy under will of Benj. Abbott, of Boston, $2,000, 
legacy under will of Mrs. Charlotte Stuart of Hudson, 
Mass., $500, making the sum of $2,545. 

Although all gifts were not limited, the directors 
recommended that only the income be used, and that 
it be understood that it would be the permanent rule 
of the Publishing House that all future bequests 
coming undesignated should be funded. 

The income from the funds was devoted to re- 
ducing the price of books and paying for the cost of 
plates, thus enabling the Publishing House to sell them 
at a lower price than would have been possible other- 
wise. Such funds to-day help keep down the price of 
the Leader. 

We would not have a denominational weekly 
to-day if it had not been for the vision and courage of 
the men and women who founded and who have car- 
ried on the Universalist Publishing House. 

With the backing of the Board of to-day, we will 
raise $250,000 more to add to the funds and make sure 
that the work of liberal religion entrusted to the 
paper and to the Publishing House shall go on for all 
time. 
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Some Interesting Things in a Few Words 


THE TRUE BASIS OF CHRISTIAN UNITY 
Edwin Knox Mitchell* 


During the past fifty years or more the discussion of Chris- 
tian unity has gone on here in this country. It has passed through 
several stages. 

1. Back in the sixties and seventies when the question of 
church union was discussed almost everybody assumed that it 
would be necessary to unite on the basis of a creed. The dis- 
cussion, however, soon revealed the fact that a creed did not 
furnish a solid basis of agreement, but rather was a cause of dis- 
agreement. With men being as diverse as they are, with such 
varied experiences in life, they can not all think alike and hence 
can not agree in the formulation of their views of God and man, 
and the deepest things of life. It took only a few years to make 
church union on the basis of a common creed utterly hopeless. 

2. The second effort at church union was sought on the 
basis of the Scriptures. The various denominations thought if 
they could agree on their estimate and judgment of the Bible 
that they could come together. The discussion had gone on for 
only a little while until the disagreements had become far greater 
than they were when this basis of union had been proposed. 
Perhaps the churches were never farther apart than they were 
on the question of the interpretation and specific teaching of the 
Scriptures. This quest of a basis of unity also proved utterly 
hopeless. 

3. A third basis for unity was then suggested, which was to 
be a common liturgy and form of worship. This was rather more 
hopeful than either of the other suggestions, though it also soon 
proved futile. The Episcopal Church, for example, seems un- 
willing to modify its liturgy to any appreciable extent, and the 
non-liturgical churches can not swallow the liturgy whole. Men 
after all can not worship whole-heartedly in precisely the same 
forms and rubrics. Some minds run to intellectual formulations, 
other to intuitional concepts. From of old men have worshiped 
God in diverse ways and can never be brought into complete 
conformity in such vital matters. Each soul seeks out its avenue 
of approach to the throne of Grace and must be given a wide 
liberty. This liberty at present is best secured by leaving the 
individual free to choose among the churches using different 
forms of worship. 

4, The last effort at church union was sought through the 
adjustment of the different organizations to each other. This 
involved the adjustment of the Congregational and Episcopal 
polities to each other and the adaptation to the new standard of 
the other forms of polity lying between those two extremes. 
Men have thought if they could only get these organizations into 
one governmental system that church unity would be accom- 
plished, but it has become apparent that that is dealing only with 
the externals of the Christian faith. The various church or- 
ganizations have grown up, and each has its own history and 
heritage, and each is in many ways adapted to efficient ends. 
Nothing is plainer than that Christ instituted no formal external 
organization of his church. He left leaders who were to carry on 
his work in the world, but prescribed no fixed form of government 
in their administration. We must look for unity somewhere else. 
Church unity in the beginning was not based upon a creed, or the 
Scriptures, or a form of worship, or a prescribed form of organi- 
zation. None of these was really existent in the beginning. The 
unity in those days was a unity of the spirit in the bonds of peace, 
and in righteousness of life. 

5. We have come now, it seems to me, to the true principle 
of Christian unity, namely, unity in Christ. That was the primi- 


*Professor of Graeco-Roman and Eastern Church History, 
Hartford Theological School, president of the Hartford Council 
of Churches, author of many books and reviews, member of 
the Commission on Interchurch Relations of the Congregational 
Church. 


tive principle and it is the only basis upon which all Christians 
can really unite, but it must not only be unity in Christ, but 
freedom in Christ as well. We have been talking about spiritual 
unity and unity in the spirit, but those terms are too vague. 
Christ is specific, concrete. He is the most easily apprehended 
character in history, and can be understood by all who will come 
unto him in faith. Unity in Christ is therefore the true principle 
of Christian unity. We are all members of his body, but all 
members have not the same function. Moreover, the eye can not 
say to the ear, “I have no need of thee,’”’ nor the hand to the 
foot, “I have no need of thee.’’ Each serves its own purpose 
in its own way and has full liberty in the body. 

Let us insist upon the one principle of unity, namely, unity 
in Christ, as a basis for church unity. When we have all agreed 
that that shall be the basis of union, then the question of ad- 
justing the various denominations to each other will be relatively 
simple. But to aim at unity before we agree upon the principle 
of unity seems to me utterly futile. We shall never get church 
unity until we agree upon the principle of unity, and that prin- 
ciple must be the sole principle and must not be linked up with 
the question of the priestly orders, form of worship, theory of 


_Scriptures, or creedal requirements. 


* * 


IF I COULD BE A NATIVE IN AMERICA AGAIN 
Bernice Kent 


I’ve been a ‘foreigner’ for seven months—long enough to 
know just how it feels to be a stranger and a curiosity, and I’m 
ready to confess that it isn’t always a comfortable sensation. 
I’ve been a “foreigner”? quite long enough to suffer from intro- 
spection as much as from inspection. I’ve been a “‘foreigner’’ 
just long enough to wish I could live my life as a native over 
again in the light of my new understanding. 

In my home town in America, as in several other towns and 
cities in which I have lived, there also dwelt people whose fortune 
it was to have been born in some other country. I used to watch 
these people with much curiosity, and interest, and pity, but I 
can’t remember feeling any special admiration or respect for 
them at first. Since I’ve been a “foreigner”? myself, my heart 
has turned again and again to all the foreigners in America, 
especially to the multitudes of new immigrants that come to 
her shores every day. 

In New York, Boston, and San Francisco I have watched the 
new immigrants with intense interest. At such times I have 
often been unsuccessful in suppressing my amusement when I 
saw them with queer shawls over their heads, or bundles done up 
in big cloth handkerchiefs. (I carry such a bundle now almost 
everywhere I go because it is the style in Japan.) I laughed to 
see bright and unfamiliar color combinations in clothing; at hats 
that didn’t fit the head; at shoes that didn’t grace the feet; at 
men whose suits and collars proclaimed the wearers’ discomfort 
in, and unfamiliarity with, them. I didn’t appreciate then, as 
I do now, what a difficult thing it is to wear, in the presence of 
critical eyes, the unfamiliar clothing of another nation. 

To-day, in Japan, whenever I am tempted to laugh aloud at 
our foreign clothing as it is worn by many of the Japanese people, 
I suddenly stop in humility and recall my personal experience. 
Not long ago I put on a Japanese kimono for the benefit of some 
Japanese girl friends of mine. I fancied that the effect would be 
accounted a great success until I presented myself for inspection. 
My delusion only lasted a moment, for when the girls caught 
sight of me they became convulsed with laughter. 

I suppose there is nothing the foreign-born American does 
that causes the natives any more merriment than his efforts to 
speak the English language. Even in Japan, we Americans are 
often overcome by the spoken and written English of the Japanese. 
We find much innocent enjoyment reading quaintly worded shop 
signs as we travel through the streets. But whether we be Ameri- 
can or Japanese our amusement at this point is mutual, for the 
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fi nniest things that ere said and written every day in Japanese 
are the things we “foreigners” say and write as we work among 
the Japanese people. I often woncer what there is so humorous 
about an impervectly spcken language. At all events, it is just 
as good a joke to a Japanese as it is to an American. It is an in- 
ternational joke, really. 

If one has ever tried to speak German in Germany, or 
French in France, or Italian in Italy, he has had the disconcerting 
experience of being heartily laughed at. But unless one has had 
such an experience he is in a disadvantageous position to judge 
how a foreigner feels when he tries to speak English in America. 
, All of us “foreigners” do get tongue-tied when we least ex- 
pect it. Most of us have language-fright when we are learning 
to speak a new language, and our fright manifests itself in all 
sorts of queer ways. In any event, we can speak our best to pa- 
tient sympathetic listeners who understand that we aren’t feeble- 
minded, or deaf, or even necessarily queer. We perform best 
before people who realize that we are struggling to conquer, not 
only a difficult and strange speaking vocabulary, but our own 
language-fright. 

There is one other difficulty in being a very foreign foreigner. 
People stare at us so hard that we find it almost impossible to 
act normally. We never realize how numerous are our legs and 
arms, or how clumsy our body, until we awaken to the fact that 
numbers of people are carefully studying every detail of our 
stature and attire. If the native expects us new ‘“‘foreigners”’ 
to act unconcerned or to appear graceful and at ease, he must 
try a little harder to conceal his curiosity—at least from us. 

If I could live my life as a native American in the U.S. A. 
all over again, I’d try to be much more thoughtful of my foreign 
born brothers and sisters, for now I am beginning to understand 
some of their troubles I never before comprehended. Of course, 
I might have to laugh at them occasionally, but I know they 
wouldn’t mind if I did as long as I showed myself openly friendly, 
patient, and sympathetic. 


* * 


A SOUTHERN EDITOR ON LYMAN WARD 
There is little of romance in years devoted to prolonged 
struggle; and it may be doubted if the reward, whatever it is, 
fully repays the worker. Not in this world, at least, is there 
adequate recognition of the vast sacrifice of self in a cause be- 
lieved to be good. Missionaries must look to Heaven for their 


- recompense. 


When the thought that there were hundreds of young people 
in the mountain districts of this state who were in need of edu- 
cation reached the hearty young Lyman Ward, a native of New 
York State, he felt compelled to do his part in meeting the need. 
Ward comes of a stock endowed with a high sense of duty. To 
recognize the need of doing something for others’ good, was to 
accept a command to act; and in 1898 he came to Alabama and 
began a school in the wilds of Tallapoosa County, in the neighbor- 
hood of Camp Hill. Having but little capital, it was necessary 
for the school to build itself, and that the pupils should learn 


lessons in the arts by putting the arts into practise. The curric- 


ulum consisted largely in the study of how to shape wood and 


-stone for structural purposes, and to make and place mortar, 


nails, bolts, and stringpieces necessary to building operations; 


-and along with this went the study of reading, writing, calcu- 


lating, bookkeeping, buying and selling. It was a process of 


-educating the head and the hand. The purpose was to lift the 


young people of the hills from their ignorance, their lives of 
unskilled labor and of poverty and dullness, and to enable them 
to develop their faculties in whatever direction their endowments 
permitted. 

Very soon Mr. Ward recognized that he had opened a lead 
which meant a wonderful good for its beneficiaries, and that to 


-develop wauld take long time, hard work and much outside aid. 


He held to the original plan of having the pupils learn by doing 
the work, but asked that means be given him to equip his in- 


stitute in a manner worthy of what he was endeavoring to do. 


Nearly thirty years have passed. Slowly and steadily the 
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enterprise—one of the most useful in the South—has grown, until 
there exists at Camp Hill an institution whose dimensions and 
work in behalf of poor mountain boys and girls testify to the 
good it has accomplished. The periodical published there is full 
of the expressions of gratitude from the young persons who have 
been helped, and who are leading enlarged and useful lives be- 
cause of Mr. Ward’s plan and labors. 

It has been a grueling history, no doubt, and, in a way, 
commonplace, because covering so many years; but a noble his- 
tory, too, for all that the Alabama records for those years do not 
mention Lyman Ward’s name! 

The latest regarding the institute is that there is prospect 
that it will shortly receive a considerable endowment, a part of 
which has already come to hand. One may feel sure that, with 
the experience the management has had in working on short 
commons, it will be able to make very wise use of whatever may 
come to it from patriotic and charitable men of wealth. 

Congratulations may well be extended to the able and 
modest workers whose story is here so briefly and inadequately 
imparted.—Erwin Craighead, in Mobile (Ala.) Register. 

* * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Past and Present 


In the city where I resided long, there were aged men who 
once a year put on Blue Uniforms, and marched behind a Band, 
and listened to an oration, and went to the City of the Dead, 
and laid Flowers upon Graves. And every year I marched with 
them, until they grew too old to march, but rode in Carriages, 
and then in Gasoline Chariots, but I still marched. 

And on one of those days I sat, when all was over, and saw 
a group of Schoolboys who had not marched, nor strewn Flowers, 
but were playing Ball. And an old Soldier said unto me: 

Those lads are as old as I was when I enlisted in Sixty- 
One, but they are Idle, and Frivolous, and they think little of 
the meaning of this day, and of the Heroism of the Past. 

And I said, The past is an Ocean that lieth below the dam, 
and the present is a Trickling Stream that floweth over the 
wheel. But he who talketh of the Past may glorify the Ocean 
as if it had been all a Mill Race at one time, whereas, it had to 
trickle over the wheel as the Present doth now, and sometimes 
it was Pretty Muddy, and ran with Feeble Flow. 

And he said: Boys are not what they used to be. 

And I said: No, and they never were. 

Now it came to pass not long after this Conversation, that I 
marched again, and on other days, and I marched not with old 
men, but with those same lads who had been playing ball on 
Memorial Day. And their smooth-shaven jaws were firm, and 
they were grim and quiet. But now and then they sang, say- 
ing, And we won’t come back till it’s over, over there. 

And as I marched with their grandfathers, so I marched 
with them. And my heart was more in my throat when I marched 
with the boys than when I had marched with the Old Men. 

And now I remember concerning those Lads, how they sailed 
away to where Poppies Grow in Flanders Fields, and how they 
did not come back till it was over, over there. And to my mind, 
they were gone quite long enough. . 

And one of those lads, who went over and came not back, © 
was a grandson of the aged man who said: 

These lads are frivolous, and care not for the things we 
fought for. 

Because when the time came that Brave Men were needed 
those lads were not found to be cowards. 

Now I am a man cf peace, and I pray God there may be war 
no more. Yet do I remember with holy pride the aged men I 
have known who counted not their lives too great a price to pay 
that the Nation might be one and that Nation free; and I re- 
member also their grandsons who gave their merry youth away 
for country and for God. And though the Ocean of past heroism 
be deeper and its shores more wide than the trickling stream of 
the present, yet am I glad that the springs‘of Virtue and Heroism 
have not yet run dry. 
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The Field Is the World 


Interesting or Significant Happenings in the Realm of Religion 


Southern Baptists 

Southern Baptists held their 7ist annual convention at 
Houston, Texas. It passed a resolution on evolution. It re- 
quested all institutions and boards and missionary representatives 
to give assurance to the convention that they accept the con- 
vention’s declaration on evolution as a statement of faith which 
declares that man. is the work of God alone and rejects “any 
teaching that man originated in or came in any way from a 
lower animal ancestry.” 

It approved the report of its social service commission, 
which pleads for liquor law enforcement, points to decreased 
number of marriages and increased divorces as a subject for 
‘Gvise and constructive legislation,” and suggested that conven- 
tion agencies attend future conferences on world peace if they 
shall be “a thing separate and apart from the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America.” 

The convention concurred in the report of its committee on 
the legal status of boards which seeks to modify charters and bring 
all Southern Baptist agencies under absolute convention control. 


Columbia to Train Ministers 

In a recent annual report Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, New York, said that the decline of re- 
ligion in this country is due to the poor mental and educational 
equipment of the Protestant clergy. Following this report 
Columbia announced a new pre-professional course for the 
ministry like the university preparatory courses for law, medi- 
cine and engineering. Union Theological Seminary co-operates 
and students take during the first year courses in contemporary 
civilization, in Latin, mathematics and either French or German. 
In the following year they will take history, zoology and their 
own choice between economics, psychology, philosophy, Greek or 
Hebrew. In the third year they will have instruction in the his- 
tory of philosophy, history of science, geology, zoology, and their 
own choice between courses in Greek, history, sociology and re- 
ligion. The fourth year will be spent under the direction of the 
faculty of Union Theological Seminary. The courses have been 
carefully prepared with a view to making certain that students of 
theclogy are given an insight into the methods and content of 
modern science as well as into those of the economic and social 
sciences. 


Chaplains in Washington 

The Chaplains’ Association of the Army of the United 
States, including both active and reserve officers, held a meet- 
ing in Washington May 4-6, and adopted a resolution stating 
they preferred to be known and addressed as “Chaplain” rather 
than by any other academic, ecclesiastical or military title. 
They endorsed “reasonable preparedness,” citizen training of 
both officers and men, and “national defense,” as peace measures, 
and denounced both radical pacifism and militarism... The 
Committee of Pronouncements was made up of Chaplains Burke 
and Gavin (Catholic), Lazaron (Jewish), Pierce (Congregational), 
and Dr. Thomas, president of Rutgers. 


Dedication of the Gennadeion at Athens 


The dedication of the Gennadeion in Athens, Greece, April 23, 
is an event of world interest. It will greatly stimulate classical 
study and research in the history, literature, art and antiquities 
of Greece, the fountainhead of all our Western civilization. It 
will also afford opportunity for and give stimulus to the study 
and “better understanding of the history and constitution cf 
the Greek Church, that Mother of Christianity, in which the 
Greek fathers, imbued with the philosophy of Plato, first deter- 
mined and expounded the dogmas of our common faith,” and 
show the Protestant world, especially, its obligations to the 
Greek Church. It will further encourage and foster archeological 
research in the land of Greece, which is not only the “Holy 


Land of the intellectual,” but because of Paul’s response to the 
Macedonian calls is a second Holy Land to the Christian student. 
The building, erected at a cost of $300,000 by the Carnegie 
Corporation, occupies a commanding site high up on the slope 
of Mr. Lycabettus, overlooking the Acropolis and commanding 
a view of Phaleron Bay, where the remnants of the fleet of 
Xerxes fled after its defeat at the battle of Salamis. It is erected 
to house the library of George Gennadius, the Greek patriot 
and scholar, and his son, Dr. Johannes Gennadius, who donates 
the collection of some 50,000 items covering the whole field of 
Greek history, literature and art from the most ancient records 
through the Byzantine period and on to the events of to-day. 
The building and the library are under the control of the American 
School of Classical Studies. This School was founded in 1881. 
The first president of the board of trustees was James Russell 
Lowell. At the present time, William Caleb Loring, formerly 
Justice of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, is president of 
the Board. 


New Historical Material about Jesus 


_. In southern Russia, there has been discovered a new edi- 
tion of Josephus’ “Jewish War,” containing references to Jesus 
which were omitted from the Greek edition of this work. Schol- 
are are working to complete a translation. The importance of 
the discovery, it is stated, lies in the fact that Gibbon and other 
historians made much of the fact that Josephus, almost a con- 
temporary of Jesus, said practically nothing about him, and that 
this showed that Jesus made no great impression on his own day. 
Mystery surrounds the work now-going on, due, it is hinted, to 
the fact that it is being done in a remcte region in Russia under a 
government hostile to Christianity. 


Religious Rites as Publicity Stunts 

The Minneapolis (Minn.) Council of Churches has adopted 
resolutions which it has printed in a pamphlet, directing atten- 
tion te a custom growing up “of promoting public marriage 
ceremonies in connection with festivals, carnivals and different 
kinds of shows” to increase attendance at the shows. The 
Council requests all ministers to refuse to lend themselves to 
such schemes and to emphasize “the sacredness and permanency 
of the marriage relation.” 


““American Method” of Promoting World Peace 


The best way to promote the cause of world peace through 
the distinctively American method of public addresses will be 
discussed at a two-day conference to be held in Chicago on June 
10 and 11, by a gathering of public speakers carefully chosen from 
religious and secular organizations representing all sections of 
the United States. The conference will be opened by President 
Henry Pratt Judson of the University of Chicago, speaking on 
“Problems of American International Co-operation for World 
Peace,” and Prof. James T. Shotwell, director of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, whose subject will be 
“Outlines of a Strictly American Foreign Policy.”” Other sub- 
jects to be discussed are “The Outlawry of War,” “The League 
of Nations,” “Arbitration ‘Treaties,’”? “Disarmament” and 
“Essential Ethical, Religious and Spiritual Factors in Interna- 
tional Good Will.” : 

The members of the Convening Committee, of which Dean 
Shailer Mathews is chairman, are: Rev. Peter Ainslie, Colonel 
Patrick Henry Callahan, President Donald J. Cowling, Rev. 
Edward Cummings, Rev. Lynn Harold Hough, Mr. Marion M. 


‘Jackson, Rev. Miles H. Krumbine, Rev. Ralph McAfee, Rev. 


Charles Clayton Morrison, Mrs. James Morrison, President 
Edgar Y. Mullins, Mr. George W. Oakes, Major General John F. 
O’Ryan, Mrs. Edgerton Parsons, Rev. Daniel A. Poling, Colonel 
Raymond Robbins, Bishop Warren L. Rogers, Mr. Winslow 
Russell, Mr. Henry J. Scattergood, Revi James I. Vance, Rey 
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Joseph A. Vance, President Ray Lyman Wilbur, President 
Mary E. Woolley. 


$3,380,000 in Pensions Paid by Methodist Church 

Last year $3,380,000 was distributed as pensions by the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. This was shown by Dr. Joseph 
B. Hingeley, corresponding secretary. “The total amount avail- 
able for distribution as pensions was ten times as much as it was 
in 1900 and the total available then was $330,000,” said Dr. 
Hingeley. ‘‘There are 3,500 retired ministers on the fund, 4,100 
widows of ministers and 900 orphan children, a total list of 
8,500 pensioners.” 


The American Bible Society 

On Thursday, May 13, the 110th annual meeting of the 
American Bible Society was held at Christ Church. Philadelphia. 
Stress was laid on the fact that during the 110 years of the 
society’s existence it has circulated 174,121,599 volumes of 
Scripture in more than 237 languages and dialects and in sixteen 
languages and systems for the blind. The final figures of the 
issues for 1925 are 9,214,423, which is over two and a half million 
more than in 1924. The biggest demand for the Christian Bible 
last year came from the Chinese, where nearly five million 
volumes were obtained from the China Agency of the Society. 
The Japanese and Philippine agencies doubled their 1924 circu- 
Jation. Circulation of the Scriptures by the society is limited 
by the amount of funds available. Written reports received cite 
the great need for additional Scripture circulation, not only in 
America but in the foreign fields where many people have not, 
as yet, received the Word. The budget for 1926 is $1,271,750. 


Week Day Instruction 


The right of Boards of Education to permit release of school 
pupils for certain periods each week for religious education in 
churches selected by their parents, has been upheld by Supreme 
Court Justice Ellis J. Staley of the New York State Supreme 
Court. 

In denying a mandamus which Joseph Lewis, president of 
the Free Thinkers Society, had sought against the Commissioner 
of Education to compel the latter to force discontinuance of the 
practise in the schools of White Plains and in many other cities 
of the state whose school boards are co-operating in giving re- 
ligious instruction, the Justice held that not only had he no 
right to issue such a mandamus but the local educational au- 
thorities were clearly within their authority. 


The Congregationalists and Universalists 

The Congregationalists of the Miami District, Ohio, in 
session at Lakewood, May 12, passed the following resolution 
unanimously: 

“Resolved: That the Miami Association of Congregational 
Churches and Ministers petitions the Congregational Confer- 
ence of Ohio, meeting in Lakewood, Ohio, on May 10, 11, 12, 
1926, to present a memorial to the National Council of Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States, meeting in Omaha, 
Neb., in May, 1927, urging the immediate ratification of the 
proposed merger of the Universalists with the Congregationalists.” 


Cardinal O’Connell 


Cardinal O’Connell of Boston celebrated, May 19, the silver 
anniversary of his elevation to the bishopric, receiving congratu- 
lations from representatives of many faiths. 

Cardinal O’Connell has 272 parishes, with 1,000,000 mem- 
bers, 117 parish schools, 1,822 teachers, 82,000 pupils, in his 
diocese. In twenty-five years he has established twenty new con- 
vents, 130 new churches, 128 new missions, sixty-two new schools. 


Massachusetts Congregationalists 

The Masachusetts Congregational Conference met at Pil- 
grim Church, Dorchester, May 18-19. The Rev. H. S. Woodrow, 
D. D., of Newton Highlands was elected moderator for next 
year. A gain of 3,863 members in the state during the past year 
was recorded—one-third above the average in recent years; 
10,509 new members were received during the year. Total num- 


ber of churches in Massachusetts 603—an increase of 70 per cent 
over sixty-eight years ago. The Conference left to the trustees 
and Board of Visitors of Andover Seminary the matter of finding 
a way out of the tangle caused by the court ruling that professors 
must accept the creed of a hundred years ago and which has re- 
sulted in the resignation of the faculty and inability to replace 
them. 


Reformed Church of Hungary Names Representatives for 

Lausanne 

The Reformed Church of Hungary is the latest communion 
to appoint representatives to attend the World Conference 
on Faith and Order to be held at Lausanne, Switzerland, in 
August, 1927. The Secretariat of the Conference has just re- 
ceived word from the headquarters of this church at Budapest 
that its representatives will be Bishops Baltazar, Ravasz and 
Antal, Baron Balassa, and Prof. Alexis de Boer, LL. D. 

Small gifts toward the expenses of the Conference are 
reaching the Secretariat almost daily, many of these coming 
from churches in far distant parts of the world. The Congre- 
gational Union of Australia and New Zealand, for example, has 
sent five pounds as a contribution toward this fund. 

A series of conferences to discuss preparations for the World 
Conference was held during the first three weeks of May in dif- 
ferent cities in Ohio. The series began with the meeting of the 
students of Hiram College held at Hiram, May 2. This was 
followed by a conference of ministers of different denominations 
at Youngstown, May 3, where Rev. J. J. Castleberry, D. D., of 
Cincinnati, was the principal out-of-town speaker. On May 4, 
there was a meeting at Akron under the auspices of the Minis- 
terial Association of that city. On May 17 a similar conference 
was held at Dayton. 


Religion Gaining in Colleges 

The National Student Federation announces it has sent 
questionnaires to 600 colleges and received 315 replies; 176 were 
opposed te compulsory Sunday chapel, 136 approved. Only 90 
were opposed to compulsory daily chapel and 220 were for it. 

President Livingstone Farrand stated a point of view which 
seventy others approved: 

“Tt is obvious that these years (1900-1926) have witnessed a 
large decreasing interest in creeds. But I am inclined to think 
that there has been, and particularly in the last years, an in- 
creasing interest in the fundamental religious problems; in that 
increasing interest the undergraduates of our colleges participate. 
This shows itself in an eagerness to discuss the underlying prok- 
lems of religious faiths and developments, and also in the re- 
sponsibilities of services which the applications of religion usually 
entail.” 


Across the Border 


The Y. M. C. A., which was started twenty years ago in 
Mexico City, is to-day a potent aid in the establishment of the 
Mexican democracy, according to Dr. Andres Osuna, former 
governor of the state of Tamaulipas, commissioner of education 
for sixteen years in the state of Coahuila, and vice-president of 
the National Council of the Y. M. C. A. in Mexico. The general 
Association program, he states, is teaching co-operation. Through 
games and sports the Mexicans are learning the meaning of fair 
play and the need to submit to authority and to rules. 

“Education for the masses is the main desire of the Calles 
Government,”’ said Dr. Osuna, while on a visit to the United 
States. “Great strides have been made since the end of the Diaz 
rule in 1911, when 78 per cent of the people were illiterate. The 
Y. M. C. A. in training the people socially, recreationally and 
hygienically, is of material help also along general educational 
lines. It has the good will of the government and government 
officials. That the people, too, are impressed by its program is 
demonstrated by the fact that it is governed and financed almost 
entirely by Mexicans. The government gave 100,000 pesos to a 
drive for 900,000 pesos in Mexico City. Ninety per cent of the 
members are Catholics, but no more than 20 per cent of any 
denomination can sit on the board. 
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Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
The History and Prospects of the So- 

cial Sciences 
Edited by Harry Elmer Barnes. 

A. Knopf. $5.00. 

In this volume ten authors have com- 
bined to produce a book which, in the 
words of the editor, is intended to possess 
“something more than mere esoteric and 
scholarly significance, namely, an im- 
mediate practical value for the solution of 
concrete social problems.’’ They have 
prepared outlines showing the development 
of the various social sciences from the 
time of the Greeks down to the present 
day, with particular emphasis on tend- 
encies that seem important for the future. 
The result is a convenient and reliable 
reference book, which is at the same time 
a clue to salient tendencies in modern 
thought. The contributions are of uneven 
quality, but even the poorest of the chap- 
ters contains much of value. 

In form and method of approach the 
chapters have a certain unity which is 
doubtless the result of editorial admonition, 
but there is also a unity of spirit and out- 
look. The writers are for the most part 
objective, loyal to the inductive method, 
and rather hard-boiled. By this last ad- 
jective we mean that they scorn easy 
optimism, presenting the facts as they see 
them and rather glorying when the facts 
happen to ke unpleasant. In his intro- 
duction Barnes states that the “founda- 
tions cf the old order have keen either 
seriously challenged or entirely destroyed.” 
He assures us that mocern astro-physics 
has made the old anthropocentric view of 
the universe ridiculous, that ‘‘there is not 
the slightest iota of choice allowed to any 
individual in any act or thought from 
birth to the grave,’”’ and that “no human 
trait or characteristic has yet keen dis- 
covered which clearly viclates the natural 
laws discovered and expounced by scien- 
tists.” 

These dogmas which Barnes lays down 
are presumably accepted by mcst of the 
contributors to the volume, although some 
of the authors would doubtless be a little 
more cautious in their statement. None 
the less, this seeming pessimism is em- 
phasized only kecause it calls attention to 
the need for the intelligent control of so- 
cial life. ‘The only hope,’ Barnes tells 
us, “of a successful and efficient utiliza- 
tion of the remarkable contributions of 
science and technology to human society 
lies in a persistent and organized effort to 
develop those social sciences which alone 
can serve to guide man toward an ever 
more safe and adequate exploitation and 
control of the increased power which nat- 
ural science and technology have placed 
at his disposal.” 

With this brief comment on the spirit 
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’ sciences. 
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Conducted by Granville Hicks 


of the book as a whole, we can go on to 
mention the individual chapters, .though 
of course we can not hope to do them jus- 
tice in the space at our disposal. Barnes 
contributes, besides the introduction, a 
chapter on history, devoting a good part 
of his article to a consideration of the new 
or synthetic history, which utilizes many 
Jean Brunhes writes a rather 
technical article on human geography, 
recapitulating many of his own contribu- 
tions to this field and attempting to classify 
the subjects with which the science deals. 
The article, more than any of the others, 
lacks a broad appeal. 

Much more interesting is Parshley’s 
chapter on biology, which contains an 
excellent review of Darwinism and the 
more recent developments in eugenics. 
The chapter also treats biology in its re- 
lation to such social problems as eugenics, 
racial theories, glands, and the like. It 
is as readable as any chapter in the book. 
Kimba!l Young, writing on social psychol- 
ogy, makes the treatment cf instinct the 
basis of his classification of the various 
scholars in this field! Hankins, discussir g 
sociology, also attempts a classification, 
which he works out with considerable skill. 
In addition to his systematization of 
modern sociological theory, he gives ex- 
cellent summaries of Comte, Spencer, 
Ward, and other pioneers. Goldenweiser 
narrates the long and bitter conflict 
between the evolutionists and their oppo- 
nents in anthropology, and argues that 
there is a great need for more daring and 
imagination in American anthropology. 

The remaining writers pursue much the 
same tactics as their colleagues. Givler 
suggests some interesting distinctions 
which differentiate ethics from morality 
and religion. His summary of ethical 
thought is excellent, and his plea for the 
behaviorist approach to ethics is extraor- 
dinarily interesting. Shepherd’s chapter 
on political science is by no means on 
a par with the others so far as the sum- 
mary of previous thought is concerned. 
Roscoe Pound pleads, as he has done in 
many articles and books, for a broader 
approach to the problems of jurisprudence. 
Bigelow, who writes the chapter on 
economics, states with clearness the views 
of Adam Smith, Karl Marx, and other 
outstanding economists of the past, and 
intelligently criticizes modern tendencies. 

As a whole the book is too encyclopedic 
to give a unified impression, but it sug- 
gests that there is a vast amount of con- 
fusion in the social sciences and at the same 
time it suggests that order is possible and 
even already discernible. The delimita- 
tion of the various fields, the rise of quan- 
titative methods of measurement, and the 
elimination of vague concepts and special 
interests promise much for the future. 
The recognition also that specialization, 


fruitful as it is, must be accompanied by 
organization and synthesis bodes well for 
the constructive application of the social 
sciences to current problems. Even the 
materialistic outlook of the writers, which, 
because it is fairly typical, is an alarming 
phenomenon for some people, is valuable 
as method, whatever one may think of it 
as metaphysics. To read the book is to 
gain new respect for the social sciences 
and fresh confidence in their potentialities. 
EF ok 
Anatole France 
By Lewis Piaget Shanks. 
Court Publishing Company. 
The death last year of the dean of 
French letters makes a review of this 
book timely even though the book itself 
was published in 1919. Mr. Shanks has 
tried to write an interpretation of Anatole 
France’s thought in terms of his intel- 
lectual and esthetic development. The 
book’s chief value is as a record of France’s 
work, a sympathetic, thorough, and in- 
telligent record. Here one finds analyses 
of all the works written prior to 1919, 
each discussed in connection with the 
events taking place at the time it was 
written. To introduce the reader to 
Anatole France it is excellent. The more 
profound, the subtler, aspects cf his 
genius, however, seem to have been too 
much for Mr. Shanks, which is not sur- 
prising. 


The Open 


Beginning with Anatole France’s poetry, 


Mr. Shanks carries us through his first 
period, the crowning achievement of which 
was “Sylvestre Bonnard.” Then came 
his romantic tales, of which “Thais” is 
the best known, his literary criticism, and 
his Voltairean writings. The next period, 
contemporary with the famous Dreyfus 
affair, Mr. Shanks describes with skill. 
France was aroused for perhaps the first 
time to action, and he turned to pam- 
phleteering. Social idealism also found ex- 
pression in his novels. He soon returned, 
however, to satire, and in “Penguin Isle” 
we find him at one and the same time ur- 
bane and bitter. The war, as Mr. Shanks 
points out, again stimulated him to action, 
and he volunteered as a private. After the 
war and after Mr. Shanks’ book was writ- 
ten he returned once more to stories of his 
childhood, which he had charmingly de- 
scribed in ‘Pierre Noziere’” and ‘Le 
Livre de Mon Ami,” writing “La Vie en 
Fleur” and ‘‘Le Petit Pierre.’ Thus he 
strangely rounded out the cycle of his 
writings. 

In his closing chapters Mr. Shanks dwells 
on certain aspects of Anatole France, his 
alternation between the active and the 
cloistered life, the combination in him of 
the esthetic and the intellectual mood, the 
balance of realism and romanticism. He 
comments on him as classicist and as 
typical modern. Many of the comments 
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are sane and suggestive. On the whole 
Mr. Shanks has written a good book, 
but it is by no means the definitive work 
on Anatole France. As Brousson has 
shown us in “Anatole France, Himself,’ 
we are cealing with a man even more 
complicated than Mr. Shanks would have 
us believe. If we ever understand the 
nuances of his character, we shall under- 
stand much about this curious age in which 


we live. 
* * 


ADDITIONAL REVIEWS 
The Origin and Meaning of Life 


' Evolution and Optimism. By Dr. Ludwig 

Stein. Thomas Seltzer. 

Scientific Humanism. By Lothrop Stod- 
dard. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The Scopes trial in Tennessee accom- 
plished one thing that its promoters did 
not anticipate or desire. It stimulated 
immense interest in the scientific explana- 
tion of the origin and meaning of life. 
Books on evolution have poured from 
the press, and still they come. Hun- 
dreds of lectures have been delivered; 
thousands of sermons have been preached; 
innumerable articles have been written. 
All this is to the good, for if people will 
only think and listen to the facts we can 
trust the human mind to find out the 
truth of the matter. That may take time, 
but unless people do think and investigate 
they will certainly dwell in ignorance for 
eternity. 

A good many of the books on evolution 
may be classed with the ‘‘literature of 
despair.”” Man has come from the brute, 
has never grown far away from the brute, 
and there is no hope that he will ever rise 
far above the brute. It is good to find 
one notable scholar who faces facts fear- 
lessly and preaches optimism enthusias- 
tically. Every chapter in Dr. Stein’s 
book strikes the optimistic note. ‘‘Ideal- 
istic Optimism,” “Pragmatic Optimism,” 
even “Individualistic Optimism’? -with 
Friederich Nietzsche as its prophet. 
One feels as he reads that Dr. Stein might 
have delivered his message more briefly, 
but it is an encouraging, wholesome, hope- 
ful message and comes with authority 
from a famous scholar. 

Lothrop Stoddard’s book is interesting, 
like everything he writes, and is also on 
the whole optimistic, but not too optimis- 
tic. Mr. Stoddard has a hankering for a 
kind of intellectual aristocracy which 
shall combine to save the world from be- 
ing dragged down by the undertow of 
ignorance and brutality in the midst of 
which the mass of the race still struggles. 
“Every community possesses certain ex- 
ceptional, influential individuals who form- 
ulate and guide public opinion. Taken 
collectively the individuals constitute 
humanity’s elite, and since most of them 
genuinely desire the progressive well- 
being of mankind they form an elite of 
intelligence and good-will. Could a 

(Continued on page 30) 


AN ENTHUSIASTIC CONVENTION 


It would have been quite impossible to 
attend the Convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Mas- 
sachusetts on Wednesday, May 19, without 
becoming enthused by the program and 
achievements of this large group of women. 

The morning session, at which Mrs. 
Edwin R. Sampson, State President, 
presided, was devoted principally to the 
reading of reports of officers and chairmen 
of the society, and appointment of com- 
mittees. Included in this session, haw- 
ever, was a brief talk by Mr. Edgar H. Rue, 
Field Worker for the Missionary Educa- 
tion Movement, in which he explained the 
foreign and home mission study books 
published by this organization, and the 
methods of planning books for children as 
well as adults so that education along 
missionary or world service lines might be 
included in every child’s religious train- 
ing. 

It is always pleasant to listen to good 
music, and Mrs. Arthur G. Sampson’s 


vocal solo provided for this, with accom- 


paniment by Mrs. L. W. Attwood. 

Mrs. George E. Huntley led the song 
service during the day. 

The Convention address, ‘Adventures 
in Service,” by Miss Alice G. Enbom, took 
the assembly over the entire ground of 
the work carried on by the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association. 

Mrs. Huntley spoke on “The Greater 
Blessing’’—that of giving—and an oppor- 
tunity to help build the new church and 
parsonage at Rocky Mount was offered. 
Windows, doors, cement blocks, the bell, 
the tower, and pews to the amount of 
approximately $1,700 were pledged. 

Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing’s two violin 
solos were truly inspiring. They lifted the 
thoughts of the audience far above the 
common walks of life. 

After the usual procedure the following 
officers were elected: Mrs. Edwin R. 
Sampson, president: Rev. Isabella Mac- 
duff, vice-president; Mrs.Gertrude Elsner, 
recording secretary; Mrs. Lilla P. Huntley, 
corresponding secretary; Mrs. Elizabeth 
B. Willmann, treasurer. 

* * 


GUR NEW DAUGHTERS 


We have six new girls to begin the 
school year, three older girls having finished 
their service period and left the Home, 
Shigeno Miwa, Shigeko Iwase, and Sihzu- 
ko Nishimura. 

The youngest of our new daughters is 
Utako Takehara, just entering high school. 
She is a big, strong, bright, attractive girl, 
and came to us highly recommended by 
her teachers, from one of whom we learned 
the sad story of the misfortune of her 
father, who has lost both feet by successive 
amputations resulting from injuries re- 


ceived during the panic in a big depart- 
ment store at the time of the great earth- 
quake. This dear girl would have been 
unable to continue her education without 
our assistance. The St. Paul’s on the 
Midway, Chicago, fund has adopted her. 

Next older is Torae Horio. Her mother, 
a widow, has supported her two daughters 
for years by peddling fish in a little village 
far from Tokyo. Torae san had the high- 
est grades in her class at school and has 
passed the entrance examination into 
second year high school. When she came 
to us she seemed an unattractive, some- 
what uncouth country girl, but has already 
endeared herself to us all by her sunny 
disposition, and is rapidly improving in 
every way. She will be the daughter of 
the ladies of Oak Park, Illinois. 

Fumie Miyake also has a sad story, 
although you would never guess it from 
the happy girl she is. Her father deserted 
his family, leaving his own children to the 
care of their stepmother. Fumie san 
had been living with the stepmother’s 
mother, but she has become feeble and 
unable to keep her home, so it was a ter- 
rible problem to provide for Fumie san’s 
education. But now that is solved by 
the W. U. M. A. of Massachusetts, whom 
I congratulate upon their new daughter. 

Then we have two girls entering upon 
kindergarten training, Hideo Miyata and 
Shige Suzuki. The former, Rhode Island 
W. U. M. A.’s girl, is the daughter of a 
family who lost several members and all 
their property in the earthquake, and her 
stepmother is teaching in a girls’ high 
school in Kyushu, the farthest end of 
Japan. Suzuki san has been teaching in 
our kindergarten in Shizuoka for three 
years, but desired to take training that she 
might become a head teacher. She had 
saved some money for her course, so re- 
ceives only her board from the Illinois 
fund. 

And the sixth girl is a boarding girl. 
We would have been glad to have bound 
her to us and kept her, but she is here only 
temporarily, until her sister, our dear 
Sada Shira, New York’s girl, has finished 
her service with us next July, after which 


‘these two sisters and a brother in Waseda 


University will make a home together. 
And so our happy household grows, 
limited, however, by lack of funds to sup- 
port other girls as worthy as these. Just 
now we have three applications on file of 
girls who are longing for the education 
they can not have, and whom we are yearn- 
ing to bring into the Christian influence 
of our Home. In another year we will 
have room for three more girls than we will 
have funds for. Who will reap the joy 
that comes to those who are doing this for 
Christ inasmuch as they are doing it unto 
these children of his Father and ours? 
Blackmer Home, May 1. 
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Sunday School Search Lights — 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


2 | 
WHEREABOUTS 

Miss Earle: 

May 30-June 5. Headquarters. 
Miss Slaughter: 

May 30-June 5. Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 

May 30-June 5. Headquarters. 
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SWINGING AROUND THE CIRCLE 
IN NORWALK, OHIO 


More and more we are all realizing that 
religious education is the task of the 
whole church and not merely of the small 
group that may belong to the teaching 
staff of the Sunday school. 

It may have been this realization that 
moulded the plan for our Field Wcrker 
at Norwalk, Ohio. Or if such thought 
was not explicit in the plans, it certainly 
came to the foreground during the ten 
days, fer during that time she spoke to 
the Women’s Missionary Association, 
the annual parish meeting, and the Clara 
Barton Guild, besides preaching to the 
morning congregation. On each of these 
occasions, the theme was religious educa- 
tion and what it must mean to our churches 
if they are to fulfil their purpose. It isa 
fortunate church that can gather forty-five 
women for an afternoon of business and 
instruction, bring its leaders together 
to hear annual reports and plan for the 
future, and assemble twenty bright young 
girls under the banner of the Clara Barton 
Guild, all in one week. 

Our worker met the Sunday school 
on two Sundays, observing its work the 
first time, and conducting a Mothers’ 
Day program the second. Twice during 
her stay, teachers and officers met for 
conference. 

There is a fine spirit of loyalty and de- 
votion in this church, and all are enjoying 
the leadership of Rev. and Mrs. H. M. 
Wright. 

One Sunday evening was spent in At- 
tica, preaching the sermon and talking 
over Sunday school problems with the 
superintendent. Here is another live 
church and school, sharing the ministry 
oi the Wrights. 

Of course an Ohio trip would include a 
glimpse of the Association treasurer, Al- 
bert H. Homans. That good man met the 
train from Boston, gave the Field Worker 
a good lunch, a visit to the Cleveland 
church, including a chat with Rev. Rufus 
H. Dix, an hour’s rest at his hospitable 
home with Mrs. Homans and the young 
people, a drive about the city; and then 
saw her safely on the train for Norwalk. 

The whole state did its best in the way 
of entertainment, with summer weather 
and a wonderful display of blossoms in 
the orchards of apple, pear, cherry, and 
peach, while an afternoon’s drive revealed 
the charm of summer resorts on Lake 
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MID-WESTERN INSTITUTES 
June 20-25, 1926 
Lombard College, Galesburg, 
Ill. 

Subjects: Administration, Pag- 
eantry, Child Psychology, Life of 
Christ, Adult Class Methods, Junior 


Methods, Missionary Education, 
special lectures and round-table 
conferences. 
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Faculty: Mary F. Slaughter, * 
Dean, Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, * 
D. D., Roger S. Galer, LL. D., * 
Rev. Laura Bowman Galer, Rev. * 
Roger F. Etz, Mathilda McNemar, * 
Prof.C.A.Fadner, Rev. Pliny Allen, * 
Dorothy Tilden. 
Session begins Sunday evening, * 
June 20. Closes with banquet, * 
Friday evening, June25. W.N.M. * 
A. Institute will beheld atsame time. * 
Registration fee, $2. Board and * 
room, $12. Write Dr. J. M. Tilden * 
= 
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for reservations. 
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Erie. A good state, Ohio, with loyal Uni- 
versalist men and women, eager to ac- 
complish the best things for the faith. 
A.G.E. 
= = 


DENVER, A MILE ABOVE THE SEA 


The trustees of the General Convention 
were exceedingly wise when they selected 
Harold Niles to be the minister and leader 
of the revived and re-established church 
at Denver. He fits. He suits the people 
of the parish, a loyal group, unfortunately 
small, of men and women of prime in- 
fiuence in the economic, educational and 
political life of the city. And he suits the 
editors, the ministers, the social workers 
and the other citizens whose friendship 
will count for much in the building up of 
a large and useful church. For Mr. Niles 
and for Mrs. Niles I heard on every side 
words of appreciation and gratitude. 

Denver, the “mile high city,’ with a 
population of three hundred thousand 
people, with prospects of several times as 
many, with a scenic environment as beau- 
tiful as any in the world, with delightful 
streets and marvelous parks, with im- 
posing civic buildings and the best of 
schools, is a community to capture the 
enthusiasm of any worker of aggressive 
spirit. The dominant religion is extreme- 
ly fundamentalist in type and it would 
seem that that fact would give our Uni- 
versalist church a special opportunity and 
challenge; for surely there must be in 
such a city enough liberal thinkers to 
constitute and support a powerful society. 
Mr. Niles and his people intend to be ac- 
tive, patient and persistent and thus to de- 
serve success. I think they will have it. 
Their spirit is of the best. 


During the present pastorate the au- 
ditorium has been redecorated under the 
direction of an expert and beautiful pews 
have been installed. Other improvements 
are planned. The audiences have grown 
steadily and the church school has in- 
creased several hundred per cent. The 
president of a prominent publishing com- 
pany, a man of high standing throughout 
the district, is the superintendent, and 
he is giving the best of his energies to an 
enterprise in which he thoroughly be- 
lieves. 

At his home we had a combination din- 
ner party and church school conference 
quite unique in my experience. It was 
inspiring in the extreme to find people, 
prominent in social life, eager to consider 
the problems of religious education and 
moral training. One name was men- 
tioned very frequently and very enthusi- 
astically—Mary Slaughter. It was here 
that my gifted colleague made our first 
experiment in intensive service, the results 
being such that we have felt it absolutely 
necessary, at any cost, to continue such 
work in other communities. Denver 
wants Mary back; it wants her back for 
a year; it wants her back for “keeps” if 
possible. I wish there were a dozen young 
women like her and that the General 
Sunday School Association could employ 
them all. 

One of the delights that Pastor Niles 
provides for his visitors is a trip into the 
mountains, which for sublimity and beauty 
rival any of the wonder spots of the earth. 
Another is a visit to the Byers Junior 
High School, where one of our members, 
Miss Louise Merrill, is doing a pioneer 
work in practical education so remarkable 
that it is attracting national attention. 
I have never seen another school where 
teachers and pupils seemed so thoroughly 
joyous and enthusiastic as do those under 
Miss Merrill’s inspiring leadership. 

The Wanderer. 
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FOLKS AND FACTS 


Mr. Carl A. Hempel has given to the 
First Universalist Parish, of Lynn, his 
fifth annual report as Director of Young 
People’s Work. It is a remarkable ac- 
count of a remarkable work, revealing that 
in all the many phases of his service Mr. 
Hempel must have shown great energy, 
ability and tact. Heisa builder. Largely 
because of the example set at Lynn we 
have dozens of parishes which are taking 
steps toward efficient direction for their 
work with the young. 


Joliet, Ill., is making great plans for its 
Daily Vacation Bible and Play School at 
its own camp on the Lily Cache. Girls 
will be received from June 17 to June 30 
and boys from July 1 to July 28. Ages are 
from eight to fourteen years. 
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Among Our Churches 


New York 


The Metropolitan 
‘ Alliance at the an- 
nual meeting held May 
14 in the Church of 
Good Tidings elected 
these officers: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Arthur W. 
Grose; first vice-presi- 
dent, Mrs. James Bev- 
eridge; second vice-president, Mrs. G. F. 
Wilder; recording secretary, Miss Grace 
LAWhite; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
E. S. Watkins; treasurer, Mrs. C. E. 
Holmes; religious news, Mrs. E. N. Payne; 
auditors, Mrs. Van Orden and Mrs. 
Stewart Ryder. It was voted to send $115 
to the General Convention. Addresses 
were made by the Hon. Jeremiah Wood, 
former Lieut.-Governor, and Rev. E. H. 
Lalone. * * The Metropolitan Sunday 
School Institute met at Divine Paternity 
House the evening of May 14. Supper was 
served at 6.30. Officers for year elected: 
President, Mr. James MacNair; vice- 
president, Mrs. W. L. Oswald; secretary, 
Mrs. F. W. Taylor; treasurer, Mr. George 
A. Friedrich; trustees, Mr. John G. Mur- 
ray, Mr. James Bronis and Miss Emma J. 
Webb. Miss Taylor spoke of the com- 
prehensive social work of the Divine 
Paternity House, Rev. McLean Gilmore 
spoke for the Sunday school of the Mis- 
sion, Miss Nancy B. Harsh brought 
greetings from the Unitarians, Mr. Wm. 
Crawford brought greetings from the 
Metropolitan Y. P. C. U. A capital ad- 
dress was given by Rey. Grace E. Mayer- 
Oakes upon the subject of ‘‘Cheating the 
Child.’’ This address was characterized 
as one of the most inspiring and helpful in 
the history of the Institute. The next 
meeting of the Institute will be held at All 
Souls Church, Nov. 19. * * Chapin 
Home.—At the Rally Day of the Auxil- 
jaries, held at the Home, May 6, Mrs. 
Beveridge presided, Mr. George Kurz and 
Mrs. John H. Rumph furnished music 
and an address was delivered by Rev. 
A. W. Grose, D. D. Refreshments were 
served. About 200 were present. The 
Auxiliaries have raised over $4,000 the 
past year. * * Divine Paternity House. 
—Attendance in April exceeded that of 
last year by 773. On Easter, two mem- 
bers of the Sunday school joined the 
church and thirty-eight attended services. 
The Boy Scout Troop, now having nearly 
forty members, celebrated its progress 
with a birthday party on April 8. One 
of the most successful events of the season 
was the Mothers’ Club minstrel show and 
dance, on April 24. The annual theater 
party and supper of the Y. P. C. U. oc- 
curred on April 28. Under the auspices 
of the Ta Kala Society, the Junior Players 
presented ‘‘The Lost Princess” and other 
entertainment, at the parish house of the 


City Letter 


Church of the Divine Paternity, on Friday 
evening, May 7. This is the second time 
that the East Side and West Side have 
been brought together in this way. The 
performance was much enjoyed. A dance 
was given by the Men’s Club on May 8. 
At the Annual Devotional Meeting of the 
Metropolitan District Y. P. C. U., at 
Divine Paternity, on May 9, Miss Taylor 
was the speaker on “The Sources and Use 
of Faith.” A cake and apron sale was 
held for the benefit of the Sunday school 
and Mothers’ Club, on May 11. New 
lights have been installed in the library 
by the local board. A weekly club of 
prospective mothers has been carried on 
since April 8, under the instruction of the 
Henry Street Nurses. The Van Wyck 
Girls’ Club, a club for girls from fifteen to 
seventeen years of age, was organized on 
April 26. The successful Director of 
Work, Miss Taylor, will sail for Europe 
on June 19, to enjoy a well-earned vaca- 
tion. * * Divine Paternity.—A recital 


‘by the quartette assisted by Mr. J. War- 


ren Andrews, organist, and Mr. Edward 
W. McPhee, organist of the First Baptist 
Church, Paterson, N. J., on May 3 was 
enjoyed by a large audience. The trustees 
sought $5,000 for an Easter offering, and 
received more than $4,000. It is the ex- 
pectation of the board that the full amount 
desired will be realized. This church is 
fortunate in having Dr. Hall as the acting- 
pastor; it will be decidedly unfortunate if a 
man of commanding power and ability is 
not soon installed as a permanent minister. 
There is danger in prolonged delay. * * 
A Fete Champetre, under the auspices 
of the ‘Little Mothers’? Aid Association, 
of which Mrs. Frank Oliver Hall is presi- 
dent, will be given June 5, afternoon and 
evening, at the Ernest Bliss Memorial 
Home, Whitestone, L. I. Long Island 
train to Whitestone, taxi to Home. * * 
Southold.—Southold was cheered by a 
recent visit from Misses Hattie and 
Annie Miller from the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict. They brought a message of en- 
couragement and good will to this outpost 
of the faith, which is ninety miles away 
from its nearest Universalist neighbors. 
In accord with the program for the im- 
provement in the church property the 
pews will be recushioned and reuphol- 
stered during the coming summer. The 
Ladies’ Society has received a bequest of 
fifty dollars from the estate of the late 
Mrs. Lucy Gomez. * * The Murray 
Grove Fair will be held Aug. 20 and 21, 
and in the preparation of the event Miss 
Hattie E. Miller, chairman, is very much 
alive. A luncheon, sale and card party 
at the home of the Misses Miller, May 21, 
was a great success. Friends and co- 
workers are invited to send donations of 
money, useful and fancy articles before 


July 15 to Miss Hattie E. Miller, West 
Merrick Road, Valley Stream, N. Y. 
After July 15 to Miss Miller, Murray 
Grove House, Forked River, N. J. Miss 
Miller deserves the co-operation of al! our 
people— near and far—and will have the 
cheer and help of the faithful. * * Mid- 
dletown.—The following report of ac- 
tivities is furnished by the successful pas- 
tor, Rev. George H. Welch: After laboring 
for some months to se¢ure an adequate 
and wholly dependable teaching force for 
the church school, we have at last estab- 
lished a monthly round table meeting 
with over 97 per cent average attendance 
of all officers and teachers, by serving a 
supper, after which the business is con- 
ducted. We have also established a purely 
business organization or association for 
the school to have charge officially of all 
its business, remedying the hit and miss 
method of handling the finances in par- 
ticular. The school purchased two copies 
of Dr. Huntley’s last book, “‘“Hope Vic- 
toria at the Helm,” which have been in 
constant circulation since their arrival. 
The minister is chairman of the Program 
Committee for the Superintendents’ As- 
sociation of the different church schools 
of the city, and is now pushing a city plan 
for a ten weeks Community Teachers’ 
Training Course. Heretofore we have 
had a five day plan, afternoon and evening 
classes for the entire five days, which has 
been too strenuous to get good results. 
The registration has been much lower than 
we believe we will obtain by the other 
method. The Y. P.C. U. is busily engaged 
in earning money to send delegates to 
conventions. They recently cleared $60 
on a penny supper. They are now selling 
tickets for a motion picture show cn 
which they get 50 per cent for all tickets 
sold provided they sell 400 or more. They 
expect to realize at least $100 on this 
sale. The Ladies’ Aid Society and Mission 
Circle has been grouped this year in com- 
mittees which have charge of the work 
for one month and are responsible for 
plans and execution of such plans tc earn 
the necessary money. This method has 
just been put into operation, but it bids 
fair to work out to the advantage cf all 
concerned, more fairly distributing the 
work. Mr. Welch has been given the 
somewhat doubtful job with respect to 
the honors attached of secretary of the 
Ministerial Association of the city. Al- 
ready some responsibility is thrust upon 
him with respect to the propaganda neces- 
sary in restoring to the community a 
Y. M. C. A. which became defunct some 
years ago because the support of one of 
our members was withdrawn on account 
of the old-time rule of non-participation 
in the business part was enforced. * * 
All Souls.—On May 7 this parish enjoyed 
an evening of fine entertainment of two 
plays by local talent and a musical program 
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by an orchestra, followed by dancing. 
The church has sustained a great loss in 
the death of Mr. W. D. Faris, who has 
held many offices and has contributed 
generously of time, money and energy 
in the maintenance and development of 
the church. The annual parish meeting 
was attended by about 150 members. 
Officers were elected, and over $1,000 raised 
for the Five Year Program of the General 
Convention. Dr. Lowe was present and 
spoke. The record of the year is a well- 
earned compliment to the ability and labor 
of Dr. and Mrs. Grose, and the co-opera- 
tion of the society. * * Our Father.— 
At the May meeting of the Men’s Club, 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. Flint M. Bissell and Alvar Polk 
made a quick run to the Banker and 
Tradesman Press in Cambridge in Mr. 
Bissell’s motor, May 12, for a bundle of 
Leaders, which they delivered to the editor 
at a 4 p.m. train so that he might have 
them distributed at the Connecticut State 
Convention in Stafford that night. 


Rev. George Walter Allison, D. D., 
minister of the Universalist Church of the 
North Shore, Chicago, has taken in forty- 
eight new members since September. 


Miss Alice Enbom spoke at the Rhode 
Island Universalist Conference, Harris- 
ville, R. I., May 20 on the work of the 
Women’s National Missionary Association. 


Dr. and Mrs. Clarence E. Rice of Spring- 
field spent a few days in Boston recently 
at 174 Newbury St. Their son, Otis Rice, 
a student at the Episcopal Divinity School 
in Cambridge, is convalescing from an 
operation. 


Dr. and Mrs. Theodore Fischer and 
their daughter, Miss Martha Fischer, of 
New Haven, Connecticut, returned to 
New Haven May 18, after a three months’ 
trip abroad. From Feb. 9 to April 5 the 
Fischers were on the Empress of France 
Mediterranean Cruise. April 5 they left 
the Cruise at Naples, Italy, and visited 
independently a number of the cities of 
Italy, Germany, France and England. 
They returned home on the Canadian 
Pacific steamer the Meleta, which docked 
at Montreal Sunday, May 16. 


Maine 


Bangor.—Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., 
pastor. As an appropriate closing to 
Dr. Smith’s series of Lenten sermons, 
Stainer’s cantata, “The Seven Last 
Words of Christ,” was presented by the 
choir and other leading artists of this 
city, on March 28, in the church audito- 
rium. This was one of the outstanding 
numbers in the series of Sunday evening 
concerts which have been broadcast from 
station WABI of this church. On Easter 
Sunday, in conjunction with the regular 
morning service, an overflow meeting 


_Dr. Philip Malagrino of the Department 


of Health spoke upon “The 100 per cent 
American Body.” On May 9 “Clinton 
Commandery,” Knights Templars, at- 
tended the morning service. The May 
Breakfast of the Women’s Alliance netted 
over $100 and much more value in happi- 
ness. The gathering listened with pleasure 
to Dr. Cornelia C. Brant, president New 
England Society, Mrs. Frank Oliver Hall, 
Mrs. Arthur W. Grose, Rev. Emerson H. 
Lalone and Rev. Dr. Arthur W. Grose. 
Mrs. Kessler and Miss McNeill furnished 
music. Every one voted the luncheon 
perfect and the joy a full 100 per cent. 
Thomas Edward Potterton. 


and Interests 


was held in the Dorothy Memorial, where 
by means of two double loud-speakers and 
an amplifier those assembled heard the 
service simultaneously with the congrega- 
tion in the church auditorium. Dr. 
Smith’s subject was “Out of Life into 
Death.’ At the communion and fellow- 
ship meeting in the evening, there was 
special music, and thirty-four were re 
ceived into the church. The annual fel- 
lowship supper took place the following 
Thursday. Rev. Stanley Manning gave a 
very inspiring address at the meeting 
following the supper. Annual meetings 
of the various organizations of the church 
were held during April, with reports of 
splendid activities, all resulting in a pros- 
perous year for each department. The 
Mission Circle reports progress and much 
enthusiasm shown by the members in the 
study course, which included the two 
books, “Latin America” and ‘Peasant 
and Pioneers.” In the reading contest 
our Circle made 560 points. The Clara 
Barton Guild is thriving under the spon- 
sorship of the Mission Circle, having ini- 
tiated twelve new members at a supper 
and initiation service held recently. Miss 
M. Agnes Hathaway, who came under the 
auspices of the Circle, spoke at the Sun- 
day morning service, April 11, on “Our 
Mission in Japan.’’ Other speakers who 
have occupied our pulpit at various times 
are: President Warren J. Moulton of the 
Theological Seminary, Rev. Wayne L. 
Robison of the First Baptist Church and 
Rey. Ernest Lyman Mills of the Pine 
Street Methodist Church in Bangor. 
On May 2, the twelfth and last in the 
series of Sunday evening concerts was 
broadcast from our church, preliminary 
to “Music Week.” The program was 
presented by a group of artists from the 
Schumann Club, one of the leading musical 
organizations of this city. On Mothers’ 
Day an address was given at the morning 
service by Miss Charlotte Fraser of New 
York City. The State Y. P. C. U. Con- 
vention was entertained by our Union on 
May 21-23. A banquet was given on the 
opening night with Rev. Roger Etz as 
the leading speaker. 


New Hampshire 

Nashua.—Rev. Weston A. Cate, pastor. 
On April 8, the annual meeting of the 
church members was held. Miss Elizabeth 
P. Marden was elected clerk of the church 
organization for her forty-fourth term. 
A gift of $100 to the charitable funds of the 
church was made at this meeting by 
Mrs. Nellie K. Reed, a member for many 
years. April 25 and May 2, the pastor 
was unable to occupy the pulpit on ac- 
count of illness. Rev. A. J. Cardall, 
formerly of Portsmouth, N. H., supplied 
the pulpit the first Sunday and Rev. R. F. 
Johonnot, D. D., of Bellows Falls, Vt., 
the second. On May 9, Mothers’ Day, 
the pastor resumed his pulpit work. © It 
was a year ago this Sunday that he first 
preached before the Nashua people, 
May 10 the Executive Committee of the 
New Hampshire Universalist State Con- 
vention held its regular meeting in this 
city. May 15, the Mothers’ Club held 
a very successful food sale in the vestry. 
May 18, the Young People’s Club held a 
social in the vestry to raise funds to send 
some of its members to the sessions of 
the Northern New England School of 
Religious Education. Mrs. Nellie T. 
Hendrick, the dean, a resident of this city, 
gave an illustrated lecture on the school 
and its work. Mr. Cate is one of the 
trustees of this school, and is also to be a 
member of the faculty at this year’s ses- 
sion. The Ladies’ Howard Circle held a 
rummage sale May 21, which was well 
patronized. The past few months the pas- 
tor has been sending to every one in the 
parish a weekly letter, which he speaks of 
as coming from “The House of Happi- 
ness,” the First Universalist Church. 
The letter includes a personal message of 
some sort, together with comments on the 
past and future activities at the church, 
thus keeping all posted as to what is going 
on. The church has recently lost by death 
Mrs. Charles H. Austin, a loyal and de- 
voted worker and officer in the Ladies’ 
Howard Circle. The church school, under 
the able direction of Mr. C. E. Johnson, 
the superintendent, and Mrs. F. A. Ober, 
the supervisor, continues steadfastly in 
its constructive work. The Young People’s 
Club, which is affiliated with the Y. P. 
C. U., holds a meeting for devotions and 
Bible study every Sunday evening. The 
club is completing its plans for the Christian 
Leader subscription campaign. The Cradle 
Roll mothers and fathers have been hold- 
ing a series of socials and meetings for the 
benefit of this department. A new illum- 
inated bulletin board has recently been 
placed in front of the church. 


New York 

Henderson.—Friday evening, May 7, 
Gustav Ulrich was ordained into the 
Universalist ministry at the Universalist 
church of Henderson. The church was 
made beautiful with ferns, plants and 
flowers. Two hundred attended the 
service. There were nine ministers pres- 
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ent. The order of service was as follows: 
Invocation, Rev. Orin A. Stone, Norway, 
Maine; Scripture reading, Rev. Clara G. 
Clark, former pastor of the Henderson 
Methodist Episcopal church; vocal solo, 
Mrs. Florence N. Mather; responsive 
reading, Rev. Mr. Eades, pastor of the 
Methodist Episcopal church; sermon, 
Rev. Harry Westbrook Reed, D. D., 
Watertown; ordaining prayer, Rev. L. 
Hamilton Garner, Potsdam; address to 
the candidate, Rev. G. Delbert Walker, 
D. D., Superintendent of Churches of 
New York State; address to the congrega- 
tion, Rev. H. Philbrook Morrell, Canton 
Theological School; right hand of fellow- 
ship, Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D., 
Canton Theological School. The Hender- 
son orchestra furnished excellent music 
during the evening. An appropriate an- 
them was given by the choir. Mr. Ulrich, 
who has been minister of the Henderson 
church for one year, has given excellent 
sermons and has made himself pleasing 
to the people. The church is progressing 
well. Twelve have united with the church 
and twenty-six children have been chris- 
tened. The church attendance has largely 
increased. Our Sunday school, with its 
fine teachers, is one of the inspiring parts 
of our work. 
Chio 

Columbus.—Rev. W. G. Price, pastor. 
A church nearly filled and a delightful 
service on Mothers’ Sunday came as a 
fitting climax to the work of our church 
this year. Beginning with the special 
uplift services held the first week of Lent 
audiences have been increasing and our 
church has been going forward. Ten new 
members have been received since our 
last report to the Leader. Dr. Lowe spoke 
for us the concluding Sunday of our special 
services. Mrs. Vallentyne visited our 
Missionary Association this month. The 
Guild held their annual banquet May 17. 

* * 
THE MASSACHUSETTS STATE 
CONVENTION 
(Continued from page 2) 

service was the music furnished by the 
choir of the church of Abington, Mass., 
Mrs. L. W. Attwood, organist and director. 
Twenty-five members of the Sunday school 
of that town sang in a way to delight the 
large audience and reflect great credit 
upon their instructors. They were in full 
vestments and made an impressive ap- 
pearance. 

The Sunday School Association elected 
officers as follows, the only change being 
the election of Mr. Ratcliff to the board 
of trustees, in place of Mr. Fowler: 
President, Carl A. Hempel; secretary, 
Mrs. L. C. Crocker; treasurer, Arthur 
Coolidge; members of the Board, Rev. 
Isaac Smith, Rev. U. S. Milburn, Mrs. 
Ernest H. Meyer, Mrs. Richard Bird, 
Mrs. Edith Young, Rev. John Ratcliff. 

At the Tuesday morning session in- 
teresting addresses were made by Mr. 
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@ One telephone call cuts out two let- 
ters, and all the time between. 


@ It puts your personality into adjust- 


ments, 


requests, 


purchases, sales. 


As a medium of contact, it is second 
only to talking face to face. 


@ It makes the wheels of industry run 


smooth. 


@ Are you realizing all its possibilities 


in your business ? 


@ New England is at your elbow. 


Q For a call anywhere in Maine, New 


Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island, give your local 


operator the exchange name and the 


telephone number. 


Hold the line 


for a completed connection or a re- 


port. 


“Information” will supply the 


number if you do not know. It’s 
almost like a local call. 


» New England Telephone 
and Telegraph Company 
O. J. IVES, Division Manager 


Carl A. Hempel, president, Miss Mildred 
A. Towle, Rev. A. Gertrude Earle, and 
Miss Elizabeth Nutting. 

In the afternoon Dr. Roblin, minister 
of the church, made an address of wel- 
come, various officers gave their annual 
reports and group conferences were held 
by Mrs. P. R. Moody, Miss Elizabeth 
Etz, Mrs. Mary I. Chamberlain, Mrs. 
Richard Bird, and Mr. Carl A. Hempel. 

The Woman’s Missionary Society held 
asession May 19. The speakers were Miss 


Alice G. Enbom of Boston, and Mrs, 
George E. Huntley of Cambridge, who 
made effective addresses. 

Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing played beau- 
tifully upon the violin. 

The State Convention opened at 7.30 
p.m. May 19. Rey. Warren 8. Perkins of 
Wakefield, Mass., preached a strong ser- 
mon on ‘‘The Present Opportunity before 
the Universalist Church,’”’ making himself 
clearly heard in all parts of the beautiful 
ehurch. Dr. Charles U. Mayo, chairman 
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of the board of trustees of the church, 
offered prayer, and the communion service 
was conducted by Rev. Stephen H. Rob- 
lin, D. D., assisted by Rev. John Clarence 
Lee, D. D. 

The State Superintendent, Dr. L. W. 
Coons, is preparing an account of the busi- 
ness transacted, which will appear in next 
week’s issue of this paper. 

Thursday afternoon Dr. John Smith 
Lowe made an important contribution to 
the discussion of the need of denomina- 
tional machinery, asserting that the truth 
the fathers proclaimed would never have 
succeeded in winning the world without 
the machinery they organized, and that 
if there was need of machinery to start 
the truth rolling around the world there 
is need of machinery to keep it spreading. 

* * 
BOOK REVIEWS 
(Continued from page 25) 
majority (or even a notable fraction) of 
this elite arrive at a genuine agreement . .” 

But alas! alas! the dear elite can’t seem 
to agree on much of anything. They may 
some time, and when they do it is ‘All 
aboard for the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

My own feeling is that if we wait for 
the elite, which is a polite title for high- 
brow, to get together and exert themselves 
to save the world, we will wait a very 
long time. 

However, ‘Scientific Humanism,” in 
spite of evidence of hasty composition, 
is a real contribution to the present dis- 
cussion. 

INO), Jake 
* * 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


The eleventh anniversary Visitation 
and Donation Day at the Doolittle Uni- 
versalist Home for Aged Persons, Inc., 
at Foxborough, Mass., comes on Tuesday, 
June 1, 1926. No postponement on ac- 
count of weather. There will be stirring 
addresses, fine music, picnic lunches, 
fraternal greetings at the church; recep- 
tion and afternoon tea at the Home. 

Last year upwards of 400 people at- 
tended. This year we expect 500. Come, 
everybody. It will be a red letter day in 
your life. 

Charles Conklin, President. 


* * 


FOR THE MEN AT MURRAY GROVE 


The men’s recreational center at Mur- 
ray Grove is now in good condition for use 
and will be greatly valued by the mascu- 
line attendants at the summer meetings. 
It is said that the only female to be ad- 
mitted within the walls of adamant will be 
“Lady Nicotine.’ All patrons during 
1926 will be asked to make suggestions 
for the further development of this pleas- 
ant center. 


Notices 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTIONS 

The 95th annual session of the Pennsylvania 
Universalist Convention (and of the auxiliary or- 
ganizations) will be held in the First Universalist 
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Church of Brooklyn, Penn., on June 22-24. A re- 
ception for delegates and visitors will be held at the 
church Monday, June 21. It is expected that Dr. 
Lowe and Judge Hill will address the Convention, 
The occasional sermon will be preached by Rev. 
Ernest Whitesmith of Linesville. 

Through the pastor, Rev. Walter W. Wolfe, the 
Brooklyn parish issues a cordial invitation to all 
Universalists and others interested to attend. En- 
tertainment will be provided for delegates and 
visitors. All those desiring entertainment are re- 
quested to notify Mr. Wolfe as early as possible. 

“ 


MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at Congress Square 
Church, Portland, on Tuesday, June 1, 1925, at 1 
p. m., for the examination of Miss Marguerite G. 
Pearman, ‘“‘as to her fitness in purpose, character 
and abilities for the ministry of the Universalist 
church.” 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
* * 


ANNUAL CONVENTION—OFFICIAL CALL 


The thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
Young People’s Christian Union of the Universalist 
Church (incorporated) will be held at Philadelphia, 
Pa., in the Church of the Messiah and the Church 
of the Restoration, beginning at 7 p. m., July 13, 1926. 

This meeting is for the purpose of receiving re- 
ports and the election of officers for the ensuing year, 
and for the transaction of any other business that 
may legally come before it. 

Albert R. Day, Secretary. 
oe 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Rev. Frederick S. Walker has been received on 
Letter of Transfer of Fellowship. 
G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
ier 
NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


There will be a meeting of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee of the New York Universalist Convention 


‘at the parish house in Utica, N. Y., May 31, 1926, 


at 1.30 p. m., for the purpose of examining George 

F. Magraw preliminary to ordination upon the 

application of the First Universalist Parish of Lock- 

port, N. Y., and for the transaction of such other 

business as may properly come before the meeting. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 

ee 
IOWA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 84th annual sessions will be held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Webster City, Ia., June 16 and 17, 1926, 
beginning Wednesday at 1 p.m. There will be able 
speakers, good music and a cordial weleome. A 
banquet with toasts, music and pageant directed by 
Miss Mary Slaughter of Boston will close the ses- 
sions Thursday evening. Entertainment on Har- 
vard plan for all who send names so the pastor, 
Rev. Effie M. Jones, D. D., Webster City, Lowa. 


O. G. Colegrove, Secretary. 
x * 


CHESHIRE ASSOCIATION 


The 103d session of the Cheshire Association of 
Universalists will be held at Alstead, N. H., Wednes- 
day, June 2, 1926, with the following program: 

10.30 a. m. Business and Organization. Ad- 
dress, “‘Our Problems,” Rev. O. R. Washburn, Marl- 
boro. Address, Rev. J. E. Coulter, Alstead. 

12 m. Dinner. 

1.15 p.m. Address, ‘“‘Realities and Shams,” Rev. 
E. P. Wood, Brattleboro, Vt., and Hinsdale, N. H. 
Address, “The Christian Motive,”’ Rev. M. L. Cut- 
ler, East Jaffrey. Occasional sermon, Rey. E. L. 
Houghton, Winchester. Communion service, Rev. 
E. L. Houghton, Rev. J. E. Coulter officiating. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Charlotte A. Grant 
Mrs. Charlotte A. Grant, widow of Alpin Grant, 
died April 28 at the Old Ladies’ Home, Halifax, 
N.S. She was a daughter of James Crosskill. She 
was in her ninety-sixth year, and had been residing 
in the Home for about ten years. Mrs. Grant was a 
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descendant of Captain John Crosskill, one of the 
early settlers of Bridgetown when that town was 
called ‘‘Hick’s Ferry.” 

She leaves a niece, Miss Florence J. Bowes, teacher 
in the School for the Blind, and several grand- 
nephews and grand-nieces. 

Mrs. Grant was always a staunch Universalist, 
and during the last years of her life, even though 
unable to attend the services, kept in close touch 
with the affairs of the church. Her father was one 
of the founders of the Universalist church in Hali- 
fax, and she herself was a scholar in the first Sunday 
school. 


Rev. George F. Pratt 


Rev. George F. Pratt, seventy-four, resident in 
St. Petersburg, Fia., for four years, died there May 13. 
He was a member of the board of trustees of the 
Universalist church and teacher of the Bible class. 
Rev. Stanard Dow Butler officiated at the funeral 
services and the body was taken later to Clinton, 
Mass., for burial. 

Mr. Pratt was born April 5, 1852, in Bangor, Me., 
and was a graduate of Bowdoin College and New 
York Theological Seminary. Later he became the 
rector of the Episcopal church in Bath, Me., and 
pastor of the Unitarian churches in Berlin, Mass., 
Natick, Mass., Dorchester; Mass., and Sanford, Me. 

In 1920 Mr. Pratt retired, due to a nervous break- 
down, and went to St. Petersburg for his health. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. Fannie M. Patt; 
three daughters, Mrs. E. W. Weeks of St. Peters- 
burg, Miss Mary G. Pratt of Boston and Miss F. 
Antoinette Pratt of Boston, and four grandchildren. 


Does Dour Daughter 


Own a Bible? 
We have Bibles at prices to 


suit any pocketbook 


Send for Catalog or call et the 


Massachusetts Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. Boston 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to cail attention to this organization 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support whe 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces: 
of the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts o! 
Lhe city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent guests 

During the summer menths there are accommo 
dations for women unattended who may wish ti 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For sue) 
transients the price is $1.25 a day. 


For further information please address the Supe» 
intendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 8%.) 
Boston. 


For the Board of Managera, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, Presédeni, 


JOSEPH B. HORTON, Clerk. 


ALGOMA CAMP 


A Summer Place for Boys 
Established 1910 


On beautiful lake in Wisconsin. Land and water sports 
under supervision. Care ofahome. Forty boys, ages 10 to 
17, from best families, have a good time every day. Term 
of eight weeks opens June 29. For free illustrated booklet 
write to REV. HENRY E. POLLEY, 

Unitarian Church, Keokuk, Iowa. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET 


7 room cottage at Ferry Beach. Running water, 
electric lights, screened piazza, fire-place. Sea view. 
Good bathing beach. 


W. M. STEVENS, 
32 North Street, 
Portland, Maine. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP 
CERTIFICATES 


No. 1 


Neatly printed in purple ink on best 
wedding stock; folds in envelope to match. 
Price 60 cents per dozen. 


No. 2 


Booklet form. Contains the Winches- 
ter Profession, Articles of Faith and the 
Covenant as recommended by the General 
Convention. In envelope. Price 15 
eents per copy. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 

Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 

At one place in this book the author 
writes: “Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
ion which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.’”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
nity.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 
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Educational 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
One of New England’s oldest and best equipped 
schools. Established 1831. 
College Preparatory Course 
Four Years 


College Preparatory Intensive Course 
For High School Graduates One Year 
First Year College Course 


One Year 
Practical Courses 


Home Economics. Commercial. Secretarial. 


Cultural Courses 


Music Department — Blanche Dingley-Mathews, Piano 
Work. Voice under Katharine Ricker Keenan. Violin 
under David Fisher. Art with Joseph Kahill. Expression. 
Interpretative Dancing. 


Outdoor Sports -- Gymnasium 


Hockey, tennis, riding, skating, snowshoeing, basketball 


A well balanced, supervised program of 
work and play 


Agnes M. Safford, Principal, Portland, Me. 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL. 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lompard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
eourses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. D. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. D. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 
Granting Certificates of Graduation 


Van C. Whittemore, Director 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school fos 
young men and young women, offering exceptional 
advantages for education in every department of 
broad culture. Its buildings are eommodious end 
thoroughly equipped for school work and for home- 
like living. Its courses fit for any college or scien- 
tific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for prae- 
tical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speaking 
under special instructors. The atmosphere of the 
school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of the 
students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodious 
gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully le- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England tows 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very reasom 
able. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
laboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 EB. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 
Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


Meeting his pet enemy on Main Street 
one day, Jim observed, affably. 

“I was sayin’ some gcod things about 
you to a man this mornin’.” 

“You was?” 

“Yaas. I said you had the best cattle 
an’ sheep of any farmer I knowed. An’, 
what was more, I said that pair o’ hosses 
0’ yourn was the finest in Franklin County 
—wuth at least $800.” 

‘“Who’d you say it to?” queried the 
flattered foe. 

“The tax assessor.””—-The Outlook. 

i To sk 

A small member of one of Bufialo’s 
Sunday schools went gaily singing around 
the house after her return, ‘‘Jesus is steal- 
ng round Humboldt Park, Jesus is steal- 
ng round Humboldt Park.” 

Not kelieving her ears, her mother asked, 
*‘What is that you are singing?” 

“Why that’s the new song we singed at 
church.” 

No argument that she was mistaken 
prevai:ed, but mother found the new song 
was ‘‘Jesus is seeking a humble heart.’”’— 
Exchange. 

* * 

The Student: “Say, Myrtle, this Honor 
System is sure some stunt. Yesterday the 
professor calls my rummate up to the 
desk an’ says, ‘Look here, Mr. Dummer, 
what authority was you quoting? Al- 
most every sentence in your paper is 
enclesed in quotation marks.’ An’ Bill 
says back: ‘Between you an’ me, Prof., 
I was quotin’ the fellow next to me.’ ”’”— 
Yale Record. 

* * 

A woman, evidently very hurried and 
flurried, got into an omnibus the other 
day, and she was hailed by a friend near 
the door. “Sit down,” said the friend, 
moving up a plate. 

“Oh, really, dear, I can’t,’ said the flur- 
ried worran, “I haven’t time. Iam going 
to the station and I’ve only just time 
to catch the train.’’—-Boston Globe. 

* * 

By a simple exercise in arithmetic it can 
be shown that representatives of various 
organizations and groups who appeared 
recently before the Senate dry committee 
were speaking for 702,819,000 people— 
Detroit News. 

* * 

That Harvard student who disposed of 
48 hard-boiled eggs in 45 minutes is our 
first choice for chief of police of Herrin.— 
Little Rock Arkansas Gazette. 

There was an empty bedrcom not far 
from the safe but nothing in it was dis- 
turked.—From a robbery report in the 
Newark Evening News. 

* * 

Traveler: ‘I want to buy a toothbrush.” 

Storekeeper: ‘Sorry, brother, but our 
line of summer novelties ain’t in yet.’’— 
Life. 
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Murray Graded Sunday School Lessons 


The Graded Course consists of-a series of one year courses so closely related to each 
other as to form one continuous and unified course of Bible study. Each yearly course is 
a unit; each course is chosen to fit the needs of pupils of a certain age; each course has its 
definite aim which is related to the great purpose for the entire course. 


The Beginners’ Course for children under six. A two-years course issued in 


quarterly parts. Course begins with October. A school introducing the lessons at any 
other time of the year should begin with the lessons adapted to the season, as follows: 
Part I, October, November, December; Part II, January, February, March; Part III, 
April, May, June; Part IV, July, August, September. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 35 cts. each part. Pupil’s story papers, 10 cts. each part. 
Covers 50 cts. a dozen. Large pictures for use of teacher, first year, Part I, 90 cts.; Part 
II, 75 cts.; Part III, 75 cts.; Part IV, 60 cts.; second year, 75 cts. each part. An additional 
set of 22 pictures for the two-years course, $1.50. 

The Primary Course for children six, seven and eight. 
issued in quarterly parts beginning with October. 

Prices: Teacher’s books, 35 cts. each part. Pupil’s papers, first year, 10 cts. each 
part; second and third years, 12 1-2 cts. each part. Covers 50 cts. dozen. Pictures for 
first year, $2.00; second year, $2.50; third year, $2.00. A set of missionary pictures, 35 cts. 

The Junior Course for pupils 9 to 12. A four-years course issued in two parts to 
each year | 


A three-years course 
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OUTLINE OF THE LESSON SUBJECTS 
FIRST YEAR (For pupils nine years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the beginnings. Stories of three Patriarchs. 20 Lessons. 
PARTII. Storiesof Joseph. Storiesof Moses. Stories Jesustold. 26 Lessons. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils ten years of age): 


PART I. Stories of the Conquest of Canaan. Incidents in life of the Lord 
Jesus. 22 Lessons. 

PART II. Followers of the Lord Jesus (missionary). Stories of the Judges. 
24 Lessons. 


THIRD YEAR (For pupils eleven years of age): 
PART I. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 20 Lessons. 


PART II. Stories of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah (continued). 11 


Lessons. Responsibility for one’s self and for others (temper- 
ance). 4 Lessons. The Exile and Return of the People of 
Judah. 11 Lessons. 


FOURTH YEAR (For pupils twelve years of age): 
PART I. The Gospel according to Mark. 25 Lessons. 
PART II. Studies in the Acts. -Later Missionary Stories. 21 Lessons. 
Memory hymns and Bible drill are included in each year’s course as supplementary 
work. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each part. Pupil’s books, 15 cts. each part. 
The Intermediate Course for pupils thirteen to sixteen. 
issued two parts to each year. 
FIRST YEAR (For pupils thirteen years of age): 
PART I. Leaders of Israel. 
PART II. Leaders of Israel. American Religious Leaders. 
SECOND YEAR (For pupils fourteen years of age): 
PART I. Early Christian Leaders. 
PART II. Later Christian Leaders. Missionary Leaders. 
THIRD YEAR (For pupils fifteen years of age): 
PART I. Studies in the life and character of Jesus. 
PART II. Studies in the life of Jesus. Missionary activities at home. 
FOURTH YEAR (For pupils sixteen years of age): ‘ 
PART I. Studies in the Teachings of Jesus. 
PART II. The Teachings of Jesus. Christian Work Abroad. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 25 cts. each. Student’s books, 20 cts. each. 


The Senior Course for pupils seventeen to nineteen and over. A three-years 
course issued two parts to each year. 


A four-years course 


FIRST YEAR: 
PART I. The World a Field for Christian Service. 
PART II. Problems of Youth in Social Life. The Book of Ruth. The 


Epistle of James. 
SECOND YEAR: 
The History and Literature of the Hebrew People. 
THIRD YEAR: 
The Literature and History of New Testament Times. 
Prices: Teacher’s books, 30 cts. each. Student’s books, 15 cts. each. 
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